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T^Ali;: May, during the fijst Great War, The 
X--/ *‘Eiopyree” in Montmartre is putting on its great 
Springtiirk RevuA Hips and Ham, and for that it has 
taken on cightetfti voung women, one young compare 
guaranteed unfit *^through chest trouble”, andf a 
tragedy-actor a^ed eighty, for the indispensable parts 
of ‘^Old Man Victoiy”, Soldier of Napoleon” and 
‘‘Marshal Joflre”. 

The dressing-room of Miss Mitsou, the star. Wall- 
paper: an imitation pink-and-white foik de Jouy; that is, 
when it tpas pink and white. Mitsou never knew those 
days, A sort of trestle for a tabic, covered with face- 
towels. Wash-stand, a maid’s basin and jug. Fare- 
powder in cardboard containers. A ring, with a very 
fine diamond, in among the eyebrow pencils and boxes 
of rouge. A small divan about as soft as a park bench; 
two cane chairs, painted. A general air of “that’ll do, 
anyway”. 

Time: The interval. Mitsou is resting, alone. She is 
wearing strawberry c^iloured stockings sewn on to 
her tights by the tops, a pair of gilt shoes and a mauve 
crepon kimono. Nature has given Mitsou all the advan- 
tages that fashion is demanding : very small nose, large 
eyes as black as her hair, round cheeks, a small, sulky, 
fresh mouth — that is her face. For the figure what is 
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required is a slcnder^botly.with long and well-shaped 
legs,, and small and low-slung breasts; well, she has all 
that with only the small defect of a slight skinniness 
above the knee. But the thirties will fill up thcJic page- 
boy’s thighs, and also the back that is Ukc ay anaemic 
nymph’s; Mitsou is only twenty-fc/ir^ 

Mitsou is alone, sitting at her < ressing table. Her 
legs, opened in a V, are held stiff so as not to strain the 
stockings, but her young back bends and her neck falls 
forward, as if she were a thirsty gazelle. Motionless, 
Mitsou vould hardly seem to be alive, if she didn’t 
occasionally pcivder her cheeks, paint red on her 
mouth, and pick out the corner of her eye with a 
pencil. The busy hand is not thinking of anyiJbing, 
nor are the big, dark, shinmg eyes, nor is the melan- 
choly, peaceful face. 

A noise in the coiridor, a limping step. A knock on 
the door by an old, dry hand. Bouclou, the call- 
boy. 

BOUDOU {half -opening the door. He is siventy-iwo and looks 
older): Interval’s over. You’re on soon. Miss 
Mitsou. 

MITSOU {corning to, slowlj): Tliank you, Boudou. Is your 
foot better ? 

boudou: Not much better If there’s no change by 
Thursday, 1 11 wash ’um and I’ll put on a woollen 
sock and a cotton sock on top of it. Try anything 
once; that’s my motto. 
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He goes away, leaving the door ftalf open, A noise 
of soft shoes in the corridor. In the half-light there 
passes Beautty, the eighty- year-old actor. He stops for 
a momei.\t, antt the lightjbulb ih the dressing-room 
shows up {'^e gorgeous uniform of the Imperial Guard, 
and also Beauleyii? l^lood-shot eyes and his disgusting 
bh^bbcr-lip. 

BFAiJibY lio Mitsou): Everything all right, m’dear? 
wn soil {fmrieclly fookhig closely into hr mirror ) : Yes, yes, 
Mr. Beaut cy; thank you so much. . . . Oh dear, 1 
am going to be late. 

BLAuiiTc : Would you like me to help )ou ? 

Miisoo {suired)\ No, no, Mr. Bcautc\ ; don’t trouble. 
. . . What a thing to suggest I 
(lie goes out,) 

Mirror {shuddering: I’d ratVer die than look straight at 
him. ]^t«)plc as old as that shoukln’t be allowed 
about. It isn’t really decent. And I’m so sensitive 
I even can’t bear to loc^' when a horse falls down 
in the street. 

A noise in the corridor of ten smidl wooden heels. 
The rive Tiieliri Girls run by m a very pleasant 
English rout. Mitsou is blase and doesn’t notice. Then 
there pass, one after the other, *‘War Brcatl”, ‘Taper 
Shortage”, “Saccharine”, and the young actor with 
the weak chest. . . . There enters an Old Lady in 
wooden shoes, with a decoration on her shabby fur 
tippet; she is the Dresser. 
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Finally, a noise, ana with it a series of squeaks like 
a nSst of mice disturbed; and into the dressing-room 
bursts Bit-of-FlufF. Is Bit-of-FluflF plain or pretty? A 
50od figure or not? She is a scrap oftVoman whose 
incessant and intentional writhing prevents ’ ou making 
any judgment on things like that./DrTd hair in a cloud 
comes almost down to her nose/’which anyway turns 
up to meet it. Mascara^d lashes, clown’s cheekbones, 
the comers of her mouth — they all turn up, as if they 
had been blown by a gust of wind. Her shoulders 
quiver, her bottom dances, her bands grasp her breasts 
[to hold them or to call attention to them?) and if her 
knees rub against each other, is it because Fluff is cold ? 
[)r is playing for a laugh? or is )ust knock-kneed? No 
way of telling. If Fluff were to fall in the Seine, her 
closest friends couldn’t ir’cntify her in the morgue. 
Kor nobody has ever really seen her, 
rit-of-flitff {dressed in a gruhhj dressing-gown and with a 
sjmhoUcal banana in painted cardboard as a hat; she 
throws herself at Alitsou): Mitsoul Mitsou! Hide 
them for me. Do. They’re going to chuck them 
out and I’ll be fined. 

viiTsou (quietly j eyebrows raised) : Who ? They ? 
auFF: The two nice boys there, and they’re so good- 
looking {pointing to the corridor). Hide them for me, 
just until Boudou has finished his round. {Wheed- 
ling, and twisting herself grotesquely.) They won’t 
make any trouble about them being here. You’re 
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the star. You can h^ve^ aflyone you like ui. 

MITSOU (regaJ/y): It’d hardly be worth while being a 
star, if you couldn’t have guests. But I don’t have 
people in here, and I don’t want the company of 
people whLm I bavei?t met. 

FLUFF (urg^flyy: for a minute only, Mitsou. In 

jour great Vavdrobc. They’re so handsome. 
{Without waiting jbr an answer, she calls in a low voice 
into the corriior,) Here vou two, come quickly! 
At the double! 

She brings into the dressing-room tw'o young 

second-lieutenants, one in khaki and one in sky-blue. 

'I'he khaki one is good-looking, the blue is better 

looking. 

MITSOU {looking at them as if they were two chairs) . All this 
is nothing to do with^me. 

KHAKI LihUTLNANi: Miss Mitsou, we admired your 
act enormously in the first part. May I intro- 
duce . . . 

MITSOU {apparently not hearing, speaking to Fluff over Khaki 
hieutenanfs head): You must understand that if it 
came into my gentleman frienff’s head to visit 
here, before my number Two, with his party that 
he’s got a box for — well, thcre’d be a verv pleasant 
scene for me in my dressing-room. 

BLUE LIEUTENANT {annoyed at being ignored) : Miss Mitsou, 
I will not inflict on you any longer a company 
that . , . 
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MiTSOU (continuing th spal^to Fluff in the same tone ) : You 
must understand too, that so far as J’m concerned 
I don’t care at all whether they’re in my wardrobe 
or where they.are. That’s not the question. It’s 
just the way things will Ic ok. You know I’m not 
the sort of girl . . . 

FLUFF (overwhelmingly)', I do, da^irig; I do, I do! But 
you >\ill do it for me! You are always so sweet. 
(To the lieutenants) Jump to it, /ou! Into the ward- 
robe, (To Mihou) Th(f house is full of things; do 
you know Boudou found one of last year’s call-up 
in the hanging cupboard of that great cow Weiss ? 
He says he’s going to tell the management. Old 
Boudou IS a regular stomach-ache. . . . 

BOUDOU (half-opening the door, helpful hut suspicious): 
You’re on in fi\c minutes. Miss Mitsou. (1 le looks 
fixedly at Tluff, who has shut the wardrobe door on the 
lieutenants?^ 

FLUFF (Jf lend lily): II<»w are you, Boudou? How’s the 
foot i 

BOUDOU (coldly ) : So-so If it isn’t better on Thursday 

I shall uash ’um, and then 1 shall put on a cotton 
sock and a woollen sock. 

fluff: Great sufferings call for heroic remedies, 
Boudou. 

He goes out. Fluff opens the wardrobe. The two 

prisoners, obediently in position flat against the back 

of it, wouldn’t give up their place for the D.S.O. 
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They are highly entertaineci aftd lay nothing at all. 
fluff: Well! He’d have caught you all right but^br 
me. The old snooper. I’m on, Fm on! I can hear 
the finale Af “Poisons of Hell”. I must run — stay 
where you tare— I’ll be back. (She kisses them both 
with fafkastU spe'^d and skill. In a low voice, to Blue 
Lieutenant, poi%th ^ at Miisou) Don’t rely much oq 
her to keep the conversation going. . . . (She runs 
out squealing.) j3c good, darlings! You’re in refined 
company now. 

This Parthian flattery gets a condescending smile 
oui of M It sou. Left alone with the two young men, 
who arc still upright and still inside the wardtobe, 
Mitsou thrc>ws olT her kimono, which leaves her 
clothed in tights attached to long strawberry stockings 
and, above, a tulle vest. Q^lmly, she tightens and ties 
at her waist the tape of the lights, opens her thighs to 
fix the flap properl), inserts herself carefully into the 
red and black froth of tulle which is her costume 
(“Jacqueminot Rose”), powders her armpits and the 
cleavage of her breasts — in short, sl*ows in all her 
actions a sullen lack of interest, a careless impropriety 
that prevents any thought of coquetry. As she does 
this, she thinks it her duty to throw at the lieutenants 
the remark: “You all right in the cupboard.^” It is as 
dry as a biscuit, and it annoys them. 

BLUE (all eyes, hut most formaiy. Perfectly all right, 
Madame, thank you very much. 
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MITSOU : Oh, now tvcbcxomc Madame, have I? Talk 
of rapid promotion; that^s quick etiough. (Si/ence. 
She tries to hook together a belt behind her, and cannot^ 
Where’s that oH hag Whatsherna^ene got to now, 
the dresser? 

i^LiiE {stepping out of the cupboard \ Can help you, 
, Madame ? 

MITSOU: I can’t say no. Look, there are tour hooks on 
the upper part of the leather; t can deal with the 
rest; they’re press-stiids. {She offers him her bare 
back quite coldly^ Thank you so much. 

She says her ‘‘Thank you” without turning round to 
the picture in her mirror; two young dark heads with 
big eyes, that might be brother and sister. Mitsoijsmiles, 
Blue lieutenant smiles, and they look even more alike. 
BLUE LIEUTENANT {bowin^i^Y^ow'x mention it, ma’am. 

{He gets back into the wardrobe. A silence^ 

MITSOU {sits down, points to the divan ) : I’m not suggestmg 
you should sit on that, because as long as Boudou 
isn’t on stage, you’re in danger. As soon as he has 
gone down to make the noises off, you can go. It’s 
Boudou in the wings who makes the Howl of the 
Damned, the Infantry Man, and the Flower Pot 
that falls out of the Window. 

KHAKI {in order to say somethin^'. A regular Proteus. 
MITSOU {innocently)'. No, his name is Old Boudou. It’s 
always been him, ever since the revue started. {A 
silence. Mitsou is painting her fingernails^ 
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VLV&XcivflljY And are you plesiped with the pAs you 
have in the revue, MacJame? {His voice is cold J^ut 
bis ejes arhhot. Hack time he calls Mitsou "^Madame^^ 
she raises b\r well-arched eyebrows) 

mitsou: Yes, «/ery pleasfd. Especially as in this 

1 ^ 

theatre it i^ not just a matter of talent if you want 
to be a succAc. 

BUTi. AND KHAKI : N « ? Really? 

MITSOU {important^): Vhe difficulty about getting a 
part here is a mattcr»of age. The management 
never takes on any girl, not one, who’s over 
twenty-five. It’s a house-rule. I’m twenty-four. 

blue: So am I. 

mitsou: No I Not really ? That is funny. 

blue: Comedy can be found anywhere, 

khaki: Do you think Miss Fluff is only twenty-five? 

mitsou: So she says. But f expect you know her much 
better lhan I do. 

khakt and bi.ue: No, indeed not. 

mitsou: How on earth’s thatr 

khaki {by himself ) : Wc only met her this evening. One 
of our friends introduced us and he ran away, the 
rat, as soon as the trouble started. You know, the 
1917 call-up who was caught with Madame Weiss. 
We never knew the rules were so strict in a cafd- 
concert. 

mitsou {shockei)\ This is not a caf6-c 'ucert, it is a 
Music-Hall. Anyway, that’s the way things should 
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be. If there weren’t rules, you’d see some goings 
on. Now allowed to have guests; it’s in mv 
contract. 

BLtiE: And do you have many guests^ 

MITSOU {dignffiedly): What jou thinUmg of? Nobody 
at all, of course. 

As she says this, there is a knock on the door, 
Mitsou, startled, half opens hej^ mouth, raises her eye- 
brows and says nothing. Anot*.icr k lock, and the door 
is opened. In comes Mit-tou’s Gentleman Friend, a 
respectable man, in the full bloom of his fifties. 

THE RFSPPCi\BLE M\N {^ssing Mjtsou^s hand): My 
little dear ! {He turns and secs the two lieutenants in the 
wardrobe t and gives a small crj) Oh! {He nervous. 
Then he pulls himself together and tries to be nomhalant,) 
I told you, my dear, you’d never have room 
enough in that wardrobe for all your bits and 
pieces. 

The two )oung men come out of the wardrobe. 
Their faces show clearly that they hope they’re going 
to have “some real fun” now. 

MITSOU {unused to emotional dramas, loses her tongue for a 
moment; she gets it back only to tell the bare truth. To 
the Kespectable Alan, pointing to the two officers): 
They’re not mmc; they’re Bit-of-FlufF’s. 

THE RESPECIABLE MAN {shorplj): MltSOuI 

mitsou: Boudou nabbed them in her dressing-room 
and she shoved them in my wardrobe. . . , 
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BLUE?: From which, Madame, vtc oow withdraw, layftig 
at your feet our apologies and our deep resjyect. 

KHAKI {echoin^i . . . pologies . . . eep respect. . . . {J'o 
the Respectable Man) Good day, sir. 

THE RtSPFCTAPLE MAN {pi9tple)\ Good day. Good day. 
(J!be door cjoses on the lieutenants. A silence^ Now, 
Mitsou. 

MITSOU : Now what ? ^he Respectable Man stays reproach- 
fully silent^ Because of that\ Really, what a 
thing to fuss over IVc told you; they belong to 
Fluff. I can’t make up stories, I never could. 
Seeing me look as silly as this you ought to of 
known Tm telling the truth 

THE RESPrcTABLi. m\n: Two officcrs! Two at once! 
Mitsou, Mitsou, I never suspected you of that 
particular vice. 

MITSOU sad)\ Nor did 1. Not that vice, nor any 
other! 

THE KESPECTABiE MAN {touched)\ Ycs. , . . That’s true, 
Mitsou. But all the same you must admit that 
appearances arc against . . . And they’re good- 
looking too. . . . Especially the one in blue. 

MITSOU {looking up at the mirror which a few minutes ago 
was reflecting two young faces): D’you think so? 

THE RESPECTABLE MAN.* What’s his name? 

MITSOU {surprised) : Well, there you are ! It’s a fact. 1 don’t 
know their names, or who they ait , < »r anything. 

FLUFF (/« the corridor): Are you in, Mitsou? 
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MiTSOu {sternly, opening * be door): You’d better come in, 

, anyway. 

FLUFF {out of breath): Did you send the n away? A bit 
of luck I ran into them. They we e going down 
into the cellars, and ... 

MITSOU : The first thing you’ve got to do is to apolo- 
gise to my friend here. He » nearly had heart 
failure. Think of how he ,fclt; coming here and 
finding two soldiers in my wardrobe! 

FLUFF (nestling up to the Kvspectable Man, merely out of 
habit): Oh, did you really^ sir? You mustn’t be 
angty with me, please; I am so sorry; and you 
mustn’t be angry with Mitsou either. They were 
such nice boys. Did you notice them ? b^pecially 
the one in blue. And his eyes! 

THE RESPECTABLE MAN {jealous): His eyes ? No, not 
really. Had he a glass eye, or what? 

FLUFF {shocked): A glass eye! A glass eye! 1 never sau 
an eye so ... so burning with life. And his mouth, 
did you look at his mouth? Mitsou, did you look 
at his mouth? And his nose — ^his beautiful fine 
nostrils that quivered when he breathed fast! 
Oh! . . . All the same, now I think of it, Khaki 
isn’t too bad cither. He has such a lovely com- 
plexion, did you notice? 

THE RESPECTABLE MAN {drily ) ; I’m afraid I did not give 
it such careful thought as you did. 

FLUFF (vibrant): Nothing ever escapes me; it’s always 
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SO. Excuse me mentiojiiji^ if, though, sir; if you 
don't now you'll miss the Dance of Moefish 
Dustmerf' 

iHP RESPECTi^BjtiE MAN: IVc alr^dy seen it, 

M.rFP {all the IjdJ)^ Then you will be staying with us ? 
It willjbe«uch a pleasure. 

I HI RF.SPECTABLE*MAN : Tni affAid not. I must go back 
to my guests, 1 i^ev arc* two millers, whom I lett 
in my box.^ 

fluff: Two millers! Oh? Do introduce them to me, 
please; are they good-looking? 

1 Hb RESPECTABLE MAN : Onc is my imcic and one is his 
brother-in-law; they own a flour-mill, 

1 LUFF {as if she had been offered medicine) : Pff! A couple 
of flour-sifters! 

(J'he Kespectable Man gqfs out,) 

MiTsou {suJ)eriorly): I hope you have thought of all the 
trouble you might have caused me this evening, 
with your army attachments. It's very lucky my 
friend is a really intelligent man. 

FLUFF {equally superior): An intclhgen^ man expects his 
girl some day or other will be ^ -nfaithful to him, 
avS she would be to Tom, Dick and Harry. If he 
doesn't, he"s not an intelligent man. And as for 
trouble — trouble! Life's nothing but trouble! 

She throws herself down on the divan, quivering all 
over, but carefully avoiding rubbing her knees on it, 
so as to spare her silk stockings. 
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MITSOU {pompous antt titesqme)\ I don’t know what 
'' trouble is, in that sense, thank good^iess. Not for 
the last three years anyway, since ve gone with 
Pierre. 

FLUFF {opening her little eyes mat): No I ^o on I I don’t 
belic\c you. Not even an argument?? Not so much 
as a reconciliation? 

MITSOU: Nothing. He never quj^’^rels with me. And I 
don't pick on him. It’s evef so pl'aceful. 

fluff: Well. . • . Can’t be a' great deal of fun, always, 
the hfe you lead. And then, uhat about the 
front ? 

MITSOU : The front? What do you mean, the front? 

fluff {scandahxed): The front! ITJC front, Mitsou! 
Really! There’s a war on, haven't you heard > 
You surely must have «omeone you’re soft on, 
at the front? 

mitsou: Why, no; I’ve been going with Pierre smee 
June 1914, you see. 

bluff {legs m the air): What a reason! Oh, well. About 
those boys, those awfully sweet boys, what psat 
of the front arc they in just noAv ? 

mitsou: I don’t know, 

fluff : Didn’t you ask them ? 

mitsou: No. 

fluff: Well, what on earth did you talk about? 

MITSOU : Oh, I don’t know. . . . They as^^tiobMier if I 
liked the parts I’d got in the revuc- 
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FLUFF {jumping up): Aboutdthe revue 1 About the par-ts 
you plajHI What a thing to talk about to lieutenants 


on leave i om the front! Where were you dragged 
up? Oh G^d, I haven’t got«their address! I must 
have it, I ^mi^t have them. 


She shocks Ihto the corridor like a bullet. The old 
Drr^ser returns; ^hc comes in noiselessly. Mitsou is 


daydreaming and dot|m’t hear her. 

OLD WOMAN {in a faint voice in Mitsou s ears ) : They Ve 
reached ‘Thnvers in*Prison’\ 


MITSOU {starts fom^ard, bolding her breast , and squeaking): 
Oh! You! You — you’ll make me die of heart 
failure, anyone can see. Where did you learn these 
tricks ? Behaving like a ghost. 

OLD WOMAN {in a whisper): T was a hospital nurse before 
the war. 


mitsou: ^ou’ve got some deaths on your conscience 
then. Deaths from a stroke. Give me that lance! 


She picks up a wooden la" :c '^vreathed in roses, and 
looks at her own flower-like image in the glass. On a 
very young face, is there much diff rence between a 
look of passive peace and a look of hopelessness? . . . 
Fluff bursts in, waving a postcard and jumping with 
both feet at once. 


FLUFF {squealin^j): I’ve got it, I’ve got it! Names 
addresses. Army unit, everything^ 
mitsou: Have they gone, then? 
fluff: Gone? We can’t get rid of them. They say it’s 
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much more amusing *here than in the audience. 
FU do my piece and rush upstairs a/ain. 

MiTSOu: Where are they? 

fluff: In Christophctte (xilombe’s h?!iging-cupboard. 
What a do, ducky! We’re pas^rngthem pmts of 
beer through the curtain— and saJidwichcs — and 
laughing our heads oifi. 

She runs of! quacking with j|(leasure. Mitsou goes 
towards the stage, with the chastened and resigned 
expression of a good little girl. 





T wo days lals.^'r. Scenc:^ the same. Ten o’clock. 

Mitbou IS p’,xttf?'g on the costume she wears in the 
final scene- rthS ^Pageant of Victory in red. The cos- 
tume consists of a Vist> of flame-coloured muslin and a 
^ »• 

sort of belly-hand of crimson velvet. There is also a 

tf 

wooden sword, painted silver. 

MiTSOiT : I don’t know u hat’s wrong with me 

tonight. My stomach’s all knotted up, and I’ve a 
pain in the scallops round my ribs. 1 must have 
eaten too many calories, as my gentleman friend 
says. (The Old Womatiy sfill with her decoration and 
wooden shoes y shakes a dissenting hi ad.) You? Do 
you know what calorics arc ? 

OLD woai\n: Of course I do. 

MiTSOu: Well, 1 don’t; when mv gentleman friend 
explains calorics to me 1 always thank I’m going 
to understand, and then )ust at the same moment 
it always all collapses — {dreamily) like everything 
else, for that matter. He never has any luck 
with me. {A silence. Miisou looks at he? self in the 
glass. Then suddenly—) And anyway I’m sick of all 
this red! Red always! Jacqueminot Rose first, 
then the Red Heart of Victory — blast it! How 
far’ve they got, down there? 

OLD WOMAN {learned and witty): Chi lo sa? 
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i^TSOu: You can ait that«out; it doesn^t impress me. 
Open the door so*s we can hear. 

OLD WOMAN {having Opened the door): Ws the number 
“Tropical Fruitf”. I can hear ]^ss Bit-of-Fluff’s 
voice. 

MITSOU : Yes, youVe got good cars. (^len^e. A knock.) 
Who’s there? 

A voice: Parcel for Miss Mitsou. (The 0/d Woman 
receives the parcel, hands it to Mitsou. Mitsou firms it 
over and over, and at last undoes it. Inside are two flasks 
and a jarjor powder, all of fine cut glass. Also a letter.) 

MITSOU (reading aloud slowly): 

Madame, — This is the lieutenant in blue, by him- 
self, for my khaki friend’s leave was up before 
mine. The evenmg before Iasi I icalizccf when ] 
left the music-hall that you must have spent all 
your month’s salary on buying the t 6 H.P. 
Renouhard that was waning for you. The face 
povder in your dressing-room was bursting out 
of its boHy and the bottle of lavender water still 
had the Bon Marche label on it. As a way of 
thanking you for a hospitality which was forced 
on you, I wonder if you would be willing to put 
both the powder and the scent in this glassware? 
It’s not very expensive but — if I may break the 
truth to you gently — ^there’s a war on. 

Your most obedient servant. 

The Lieutenant in Blue. 
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MITSOU {having read this with%di^cuhy, looks at the thref 
glass objects, then at the letter, then at the objects, and 
then starts /e -reading the letter in an under tone)\ 
Madame, — \'his is the lieutenant in blue, by 

himself (/'/ a louder voice, to the Old Woman) 

What does*he mean b) calling me Madame? 

OLD woman: He's* being tactful. 

MITSOU: It may be tact, but it’s not polite. Give me 
that powder-pot and I’ll put my powder in it. 

OLD woman: It’s not a powder-pot. 

MITSOU: Not a powder-pot? 

OLD woman: No. It’s a jam-pot. 

MITSOU {outraged): A jam-pot! Why don’t you call it a 
coffee-pot and have done? 

OLD WOMAN {obstinate): Because it /r a jam-pot. It’s a 
glass jar to put jam' in, a Restoration piece and 
very pretty too. But 1 suppose you can put powder 
in it. 

MITSOU : So nice of you to give me permission. {Bel/ 
rings in the corridor, Al'tsou gets up in a rush) I’m on. 
I’m on. Quick, give me my sword. If it isn’t too 
much trouble wliilc I’m on stage, will you put the 
powder in the jam-jar and the lavender water in 
the flasks? Put it in both of them, so’s they’re 
filled up to the same level. 

She goes out. The C)ld Woman behaves in a most 

unnatural manner. That is to say, she docs fill the 

flasks up, and doesn’t steal any scent for her own 
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i(;iandkcrchief or to put ki a little bottle for herself. 
Even though she is by herself, she neither snorts, nor 
belches, nor picks her nose, nor reads, the letter lying 
on the tabic, nor even ^pinches cotton wool. 
Obviously, she is one of the reifiar|kable characters 
thrown up by the war. There is a kn6ck,, 

OLD WOMAN {swiftly hiding the lettit and envelope in the 
pockft oj her apron): Come in. 

THE RESPECTABLE MAN {handsome, as ever; and fifty, as 
ever): Miss Mitsou on the stage? 

OLD woman: Yes, sir. Victory in Red, sir. 

THE Ri spi CT \BLT MAN {stopping in front of the glass- 
ware): Vliat arc those? 

OLD woM \n: 1 wo flasks and a powder-iar, sij. I call it 

a powdtr-jar, sir, but as a matter ot fact 

THE RESPECTABLE MAN {interrupting): I mean vhere do 
they come from ? 

OLD woman: Dauvel’s, sir. You can see the label. 

THE RrspiCTyVLLE MAN {impatiently): \5Cho sent them 
to her ? 

OLD woman: 1 don’t know, sir. Perhaps MibS Mitsou 
bought them herself. She’s certainly not very well 
off tor things on her dressing-table; look at 
what 

THE RESPECTABLE MAN: Not well ofi? Thc whole place 
is a disgrace 1 I’ve wanted a hundred times to . . . 
But she always told me that a music-hall dressing- 
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room was • . And that, anyhow, for a show abouj 
the war . . . 

OLD WOMAN {touchei) \ Oh, she has such a warm heart I 
THE RESPECTABLi MAN {carrying or): . for a show 

about the war hat quite likely wouldn’t last more 
than a fortidght. . . . (lie walks up and down in a 
state,) 1 tell you, JVe been very firm. ... 1 have a 
furnisliing firm which was going to . . . 

Once more his sentence peters out. The Respectable 
Man starts sentences exccjlently, and easily, but he 
hardly ever ends them. A silence. Re-enter Mitsou, 
who comes out of Red Victory as if it had been a 
Turkish bath. C'^n the way she has undone her liny 
crimson girdle, taken off her crown of gilt laurels, and 
is dragging her silver sw’ord behind her like a broom- 
stick. 

MITSOU (opening the door and panting: Oo! There isn't 
half a crowd out there tonight. (Seeing her friend.) 
Oh, there you are, 

THE BESPi CTAiiLi. MAN (kds^'^ngher band): My little dear! 
How are you ? 

MITSOU (jnho has seen the letter has vanished) : Hot. As you 
can see. Have you got a season ticket here? Or 
are you running after Fluff? (She r/Vr down and takes 
off her shoes with a sigh — not a sentimental sigh at all.) 
Oh, my feet, my feet! (She is watching tlr Kespectable 
Man*s face in the glass,) 

THE RESPECTABLE MAN: MitSOU. 
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ijHTSOU {taking off hr mak(t-up)\ Here I am. 

THE RESPECTABLE MAN: I didn't know you had this 
glassware. 

MITSOU : 1 didn't either. 

THE RESPECTABLE MAN : Did you buy them yourself? 
MITSOU: Do I have to do m) own shipping too? 

THE RESPECTABLE MAN.* Then m that case . . . From 
whom or from what . . . what is the meaning . . . 
MITSOU {looking like a dissolving rose under the vaseline): A 
gift from an admirer. 

THE RESPi CTABLE MAN: From a what? 

MITSOU: Just from an admirer. 

THE RESPECTABLE MAN: Oh. Indeed. Well, this adnurer, 
Mitsou. May one know his name? 

MITSOU: You may perhaps. I don't. 

Suddenly she realizes tha^ she has spoken the exact 
truth, and it doesn’t sound like it at all. She exchanges 
a sparkling look with her reflexion in the glass; behind 
her eyes is a laughing imp, and a new one — the imp 
of craftiness. 

THE RESPECTABLE MAN {vfxed): Madam is pleased to 
jest. 

MITSOU {turning round, and in an unexpectedly sharp voice): 
“Madam 1” What do you mean, “Madam”? Why 
are you calling me that? 

THE RESPECTABLE MAN {startled) \ Why, Mitsou! It's just 
a way ot speaking. . . , One says ‘Madam is pleased 
to jest' as one says ‘Madam is too kind'. 
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MiTsdu {stiffly): Oh, is it> K s 6 happens that to- 
night 1 ata not pleased to jest, and I am not too 
kind. 

THEJUgj^SPECTADLF MAN: Oh, MitS^uI 

MITSOU (forking herself up): ^So it’s true then! 

THE RJiSPECTAsAE MAN; What’s true? 

MITSOU {as beforeh It’s*true that you pick on me. You 
demand to know who sent me that glass. I reply 
to you “I dAn’t know'’, because I don't know. I 
don’t make a habit ofteiling stories: I’m not that 
sort of girl. Yon know quite well, if I get flowers 
on the opening night, or anything at all, I always 
show you the cards and the messages Don’t I? 

THE RESPLC TABLE MAN: Ycs, ycs, Mitsou; you do. 

MITSOU: Very well then! So when 1 icll you I don’t 
know who sent methis — this {an anxious look at 
the Old Woman) this jam-jar, the reason is that I 
don’t know. Is that clear? 

THE Rp.sprcTABLL M^N {who hasn't heard anything like this 
in three yeurs which pas V » Ithout a cloud, and without 
any sunshine either): Of course it is, Mitsou I My 
little dear, don’t worry! It’s .he heat. . . . And 
three matinees a week too. xomorrow I’ll have 
them send to your dressing-room a flask of a 
special 1 848 brandy. . . . 

MITSOU {nervous, dressing herself): No, no! Not any more 
flasks, for goodness’ sake. Let’s go! (fjookitig at 
her room with hatredl) It’s disgusting in here! The 
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wallpaper is fillhy^and insanitary. The table fnakes 
me sick. PfF! 

THE RESPECTABLE MAN: But you never would allow* 
me . . . I’ll haye the furnishing firm send to- 
morrow to ... (^ kkock^ 

MITSOU {very overwrought, anJ jumping: Who i^s that? 
Who is that? 

A voice: Madame Mitsou? 

MITSOU: Yes. What of it? 

A voice: a message from madam’s chauffeur. He will 
wait for madam at the corner of the street with 
madam's car, because the police have refused to 
allow him to park where he usually waits for 
madam. 

THE RESPLC TABLE MAN.' Thank you vcry much, my 
man. (1 Ic opens the door ^lightly and hands out a tip. 
As he turns round again, he is astounded to see tears in 
Mitsou's eyes.) My little dear! What is the matter? 

mitsou: Nothing at all . . . {Stammering It’s , . . it’s 
... it’s the heat . . , and then, three matinees all in 
one week {suddenly bursting into tears) . . . and then 
too what do they mean by it? All these beasts 
tonight, all calling me madam! {She goes downstairs 
crying, the Kespectable Man joUowing her in great 
distress.) 



Ill 




M itsou's apartttient. A ground floor flat with 
»“evety cbnvemence” — every' convenience that 
can be boug^ht k>\ francs rent in the Trocadero 
district. Two fairly large rooms looking on the street, 
two smaller rdfims looking on the courtyard. The 
courtyard, of course, is'“a large, very light square 
adorned with green trees”. The bathroom, cupboards, 
kitchen and usual oflices form a sort of indeterminate 
zone between the courtyard and the street, rather ill-lit, 
partly by electricity and partly bv blucish daylight 
filtering in between two service lifts. In tliis indeter- 
minate zone you breaf^c the inevitable and dismal 
smell of wine cellars, gas, clean sinks and metal 
polish. 

Mitsou’s furniture is extraordinary, but her inten- 
tions were impeccable, ’^'vei smee she has had enough 
money she has collected round her, w'ith a sort of 
humble greediness, all the thing' she longed for in her 
poverty-stricken childhood. Evciythingis there. The*e 
is an electric-light Gothic crown in copper hanging 
over the dining table, whose glass jewels flash colours 
on to the elegant monogrammed dinner service in 
white and gold. And damask *ablc linen, my dear! 
And a double bed decorated With garlands, on to 
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which two carved cherub3 drop from the ceililig a 
cascade of embroidered tulle. And a chatlse-longue in 
three pieces (it would be better in a thousand pieces) 
all in silk damask. T)iere is even, next to it, a^ ■"“^all 
lady’s desk to which you feel you ought to sa;^ kindly: 
*‘This isn’t the right place; you’ve come to the >’^rong 
floor”, it is so unexpectedly deli'^at/: Lnd full of years 
and grace, pink like a dried rose. 

If the sheets on the bed aren’t as fine as they might 
be, Mitsou has increased the value of their ordinari- 
ness by hemstitching and adding fine lace a foot long. 
You would not expect or wish any other colours than 
blue and w'hitc in the bathroom, or that the modern, 
**so practical”, dressing-table would be anything but 
one of those masterpieces of metalwoik whtch com- 
bine the beauties of a dentist’/ chair and an American 
office desk. As for the parlour — ^no, I shall not describe 
the parlour. I haVe distressed you enough already. But 
take just a glimpse among the true or fake Dresden 
figures, the Louis XV bric-i-brac and the ornamented 
snuff boxes — take just a glimpse of the fat arrogance 
of that new-art cusliion, splodged like a clown’s face, 
and striped like a railway signal, like a jockey’s cap, 
like a make-up towel that’s been used all the week. 
Back away from a combination sofa and bookcase, in 
embossed bronze, violet plush, painted whitewood 
and mother of pearl . . . come and find Mitsou in 
her boudoir (looking on the courtyard) next to her 
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bedroom (the same). The sjui shines uselessly into the 
parlour and dining-room; they are shrines reserved 
by Mitsou for, “company”, which means she never sets 
fo#? '^them. 

It is hStlf-past eleven. Mitsou in the morning is doing 
herhifusework* she is armed with that pointless weapon 
which cleans tLthirgg and never dirties its user, a 
feather duster. She pats the trea^-ures in her boudoir 
with it. She is wearing pink pyjamas, wdth tight tulle 
ruffles at the ankles, wrists and neck, and has a 
“Chinese” hairdo. 

MITSOU {/o the maid ) : If Fve told you once Fve told you 
twenty times; it’s the electric lamps that go 
farthest from the clock and the candlesticks 
nearest. 

THR MAID (ivho looks //A* all waids who dodt get enough 
skep)\ Oh yes. So it is I never remember 
MITSOU {looking at her): You look as if you’ve got 
indigestion today. 

THE MAID {simply ) : No,, a’am; it’s just that my fianc6’s 
seven-days leave ended this morning, 
mitsou: Oh. Is it still the same ’ance? The sergeant? 
THE maid: Yes, tht same one. Only he’s a second 
lieutenant now. 

mitsou {alert ) : Oh, is he ? How is he dressed ? 

THE MAID {surprised): Dressed? Why, dressed like a 
second lieutenant in the 2Lc u-^ves. 
mitsou {not interested now): Oh, of course, a Zouave. 
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2lk>uaves don’t wear bkic. {Tbe telephone rings)* WiSi 
you see who that is? 

THE MAID (returning): It was monsieur, ito tell madam 
he will not be coming to lunch. The sharely 11 rs 
meeting is going on too long. 

MITSOU (n^ho doesn't care): Goody. (Hufnming) Qbody- 
goody-goody-goody-goed. ^ You can tell 
Julienne not to bother with the aubergines. 1 
don’t care about them. 

Silence. More dusting. Mitsou doesn’t know any- 
thing at all about real housework. She can arrange 
flowers in a pot, and after three attempts can get a 
curtain’s folds to fall right. But she doesn’t know how 
to polish brass or copper, or give a looking-glass the 
sheen of clear water that it should have, or make 
mahogany shine with dark <^il. She will learn these 
things, when wrinkles, plumpness and avarice first 
come to her. 

MITSOU (nith a sudden cry) : Louise ! Q^he maid comes back,) 
The result of all that is, I’m going to be quite alone 
for lunch. 

I HE maid: As so often. 

MITSOU (crossly): Yes, maybe as so often. But today, 
the way I feel, it’ll spoil rny appetite. 
iHE maid: There is madam’s mother who might be 
willing to come, 

mitsou: On a Saturday? It’d take more than a lunch 
for mununy to leave her Saturday customers. 
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ISaturdii^s she does the ^arot cards for the Duchess 
of Montmoreau, and tells tea-leaves for an alder- 
man. Noli a hope. 

rvm* Madam has her singing master. 

i/arsox^isgiisted): Yes, and listen to his plate going 
olick-clacli all the time he eats. You suggest the 
horridest tiings^ (BrighUnwg) I know* Telephone 
Miss Fluff and ask her to come to lunch. 

THE maid: Mis.^Fluff has got a telephone? 

MITSOU : Yes. Wagram 6666. 

THE maid: Wagram 6666? Thai’s the milkman. 

MITSOU: The milkman? You’re being funny. 

THE maid: I am not a funny person. I just rang that 
number at eleven o’cJock. Julienne had forgotten 
to get the cheese. 

Mirsou (staggered): Wel^ . . . ring it all the same. I’ll 
swea^ I’m right. 

THE MAID (coming back, displeased and superior): Miss 
Fluff will come to lunch. 

MITSOU: There you arc! I told you. 

iHR maid: Miss Fluff has a room at the back of the 
milkman’s. He lets her use his telephone. I said 
she wasn’t the sort of person to . . , 

MITSOU (interrupting, on her dignify): the sort of person 
to be waited on by a maid whose hair was all over 
the place and with pillow feathers in it. Go and 
comb it. I don’t want to .>ee ends in my house 
when 1 never have a hair out of place myself. 
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The maid goes out. Mit^ou whisks the;/ dust off the 
glass of a showcase; it is no particular advantage that 
you can now see the contents more clejirly. Then she 
dresses. It takes onljj five minutes because she^ **«11 
ready underneath” as they say. She has sufecte shoes, 
pink voile knickers and you can see her through her 
chenuse as you can see a prize fnyt Ai^^u^h its muslin. 
Over it all she pulls a child’s old fashioned dress, or 
rather an old fashioned child’s diess^ a green taffeta 
which has no cut, no waist, no shoulders, no anything 
— ^not even any skirt below the calf. 

Mitsou is doing her nails — rather badly; that is to 
say, wasting a lot of colour and varnish — when Fluff 
arrives, with as much noise and fuss as a terrier. If she 
stayed still a moment you would notice that her jersey 
suit came from the cheapest department store, and her 
dented military cap had more cardboard thap felt in it, 
and her shoes were almost worn out; but she never 
gives you time to observe all those details. She has a 
wide grev rabbit-fur collar which makes her summer 
suit ‘‘so chic” and comes right up to Fluff’s c} es, which 
you can see are blue — or at least the eyelids are. 

FLUFF (Jailing back a step after the necessary kisses, squeaks 
and darlings^’*): What was it made you think of 
asking me to lunch? 

MITSOU (embarrassed): Oh, I don’t know. The fine 
weather, the . . . the aubergines. Do you like 
aubergines? 
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fluff: I can^at them, 

MITSOU : I said to myself that you were sure to be the 
sort of pers^on who liked aubergines. Now take oflF 
there’s only tjjie two^of us; and your hat. 
fluff: 'Vour place is pretty. Tve only been here before 
fof a few nBornents in the evening; you can’t see 
properly in attiiiciul light. It’s luck you don’t have 
any sun in here; sun fades all tlie curtains, and the 
colours in pictures t(^o aren’t always fast. 

MITSOU {modestly): Oh, there’s nothing remarkable 
here. But it’s all personal. I wouldn’t let anyone 
advise me about choosing my things. 
fluff: Nobody but you can know your own taste. 
You must never let any one else influence you 
when it conics to furnishing. 1.00 k at me; I’ve 
only got a tiny place, but if I’d li'^tencd to what 
people ^aid to me I’d have thrown my collection 
away twenty times over. 

MITSOU : Your collection of what? 
fluff: My collection of s^mvenirs of travel. 

MITSOU {surprised): Have you travelled a lot, then? 
fluff: No, never, 'fhey’rc the travel souvenirs of 
people whom I’ve known. Before the war, I knew 
people from all over the place. 

MITSOU : That must have been interesting. 
fluff {contemptuously): Poohl Don’t tali' to me of 
foreigners. Since the war start w I sec life only in 
khaki — or in blue. 
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MITSOU {quickly): Well, now, that remiq/ds me;1 was 
just going to - 

THE maid: Lunch is served, madam. 

MITSOU : After lunclj I’ve g^ot something to asjfpj^'U. 

She takes Fluff with her. Arm in arm thdy go, and* 
sit down under the Gothic crown. Lunch: sftrdines, 
tadishes; tasteless lemon sole; gr^ Ijolourcd beef and 
sodden potatoes; stuffed aubergines. Mitsou doesn’t 
yet know either how to eat herself or how to ?rrange 
a dinner. Ihe young ladies drink an excellent Chablis, 
it is true (a present from the Respectable Man), but 
they have no idea that it’s good. 

FLUFF {looking at a plate ) : They can say what they like, 
there’s nothing like white porcelain for being 
distinguished, you know. Specially with an 
initial on. Your name— is that an Arab name you 
took? 

mitsou: No, it’s my friend made it up. It’s made out of 
initials. Pierre is managing-director of two com- 
panies; one is called Minot tries Italo-Tarhaises, and 
the other Scieries Orleanaises Uni flees. That makes 
M.I.T.S.O.U.; Mitsou. 

FLUFF {guffawing: No! 

MITSOU {laughing too) : Ycb ! 

FLUFF {twisting herself): Oh, oh, oh! And to tliink that 
I — ^wh^t was it? — Oh, damn, I don’t know, a 
friend I was introduced to the day before yester- 
day — anyway, I told him your name was Persian. 
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MITSOU : Pers^? 

fluff: Yes, you know, like the Russian ballet. Fancy 
that. laugh.) Oh, it does you good to 

MITSOU : rfes, it cheers you up. 

FLUFF :*Why, do^you want cheering up? 

MITSOU {reticently% lio# exactly. Just recently Tve been 
feeling a bit^off. 

fluff: It’s the time of th^ year. Me too, the theatre 
doctor listened to my chest the other day and told 
me I needed the country — afresh air, better food 
and a holiday. So 1 took his prescription out of 
his hands and signed it: “Wilson, Poincar6, 
Albert, George, Victor Kmmanuel, excctera.” Oh, 
Lord! country air and better food! Here’s to the 
end of the war, and a motor car for me! 

MITSOU : The country! IVe never been in the country 
myself, except twice, when Pierre look me in the 
car. I’m a Parisian and the country makes me ill. 
Tlic time when Pieire took me to the Loving 
Couple — don’t get excited; it’s the name of an 
hotel — I don’t know what came over me. The sun 
setting, up there; and then the clouds; and the 
sky that seemed to go on for ever. It turned me 
up. I felt a sort of dizziness and stuffiness, a kind 
of choking, and I cried and cried. “Take me 
away”, I kept saying to Pier^ “take me away; 
I think l^m going to die.’' It all went off in Paris. 
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I think the countr 7 adoesn*t agrecy^svith me, you 
know. 

FLUFF {whom the Chahlis has made slightly tip^') : Fresh air 
has a special effect on me. As soon as I in 

the country I want to go to bed. 

MITSOU : Really 1 Does it make yoL as ill Is that? 
(Fliiff^s indecent laugh enlightensfhek) Oh, I* luff! Don^t 
you ever think of anything but that? 

fluff: Don’t you think of^it sometimes? 

MITSOU {tfpsy too, hut sad) \ Well, j^es, sometimes, before- 
hand . . . but never during. 

FLUFF {flinging her hands in the air): My God! I suppose 
it’ll always be true: making love is a poor man’s 
pleasure. 

MITSOU: Oh, I don’t know. . . . I’m not rich even now, 
but I’ve been poor, ancf even then . . . {She shakes 
her head, utterly disillusioned^) , 

FLUFF {interested) : Do you really mean that ? I shouldn’t 
have thought it was possible. P(^or darling Mitsou, 
you’re going to . . . (because of the maid, who brings 
in the coffee) you’re going to dress shops that dress 
you much older than you ought to look. Go some- 
where else. 

mitsou: I’m not the sort of customer who changes her 
tradesmen just for a fancy. Besides you know, the 
thought of moving, and changing — all the bother. 
I just stay sitting where I am. 

FLUFF (dirtily): Sitting down — ^that isn’t a practical 
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position.^^(T6^y lau^, Sie smells the coffee and the 
cassis.) Good old coffee ! I can do without anything, 
but not coffee. Got any sugar, Mitsou? 

MITV*"'* Of course. 

((fluff: EiV) Ugh for me to have two cups ? 

MITSOU# Of courk*. A cup of coffee always means two 
cups. 

fluff: Not in restaurants, it doesn’t. 

mitsou: TVe got some cigarettes; would you like one? 

fluff {boasiins^: And so have I, thanking you. {She 
lights one.) Mine’s Army tobacco too. It’s those 
two pretty boys, the other night, who made me 
a present of them, 

MITSOU {taking the cigarette from Fluff^s kps): Show us, 
please? Which one gave you them? The khaki 
or the blue ? 

fluff: I reajly don’t remember now. 

mitsou: You’ve seen them again? Did jou . . . {She 
stops.) 

fluff {slack and soz;(led, i^pping a laige glass of cassis ) : 
Did I what? {Mitsou says nothing!) Oh, 1 see. No; 
have a bit of sense; there wasti c any time. They*d 
gone. It doesn’t nutter, though. I’ll meet others, 
quite as good-looking. 

mitsou: Then you didn’t . . . 

fluff; No, I tell you, I didn’t. I’d tell you if I did, 
wouldn’t I ? 

{A pause. Cigarettes, coffee, cassis!) 
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MiTSOU : You are nice, Fluff. We never se^m to sdc each 
other. 

fluff: When you work together, you t don't have time 

to see each other. 

r < 

MITSOU: How true that is! Think, about t^y friend:- 
I've seen him every day for three year% and I 
haven't got anywhere, all sa^ne. 

FLUFF {sententiouslj ) : Yes, but it's bound to be so, in a 
case like that. A steadj^ gentleman friend :s like a 
guest. What can you talk about? His home, his 
business — they don’t last long. “Good morning, 
dear, and how are the children? Has the youngest 
one quite got over his German measles ? T don't 
like your partner’^; look. And the shareholders' 
meeting, was that amusing?” But a^ gigolo, a 
casual, a boy who takes your fancy, you know 
more about him in three-quarters of hour than 
you do in three years about t he other. 

MITSOU : You don't say. 

FLUFF {firmly): I’m telling you. In three-quarters of an 
hour — even less sometimes — ^you know how he 
makes love, you know if he's very cheerful after- 
wards, if he's short of money, if he's drawn his 
pay, if he likes your hat, if he knows your friends, 
if he bets, if he wants to see you again ... in short, 
all the essentials. Even if you never see him again, 
he's a person, a memory, a man who really exists, 
you know. 
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MiTsdtr {tbou^tfully): Yes, memory. . . . And have 
you got a lot of them, these — ^these memories? 

FLUFF {pouring nut some more cassis) : I should say so. 
,And more to come. 

MITSOU QSfdishly): Oh, Flu!?! 

FLUFF iquite iigr\f now): Oh, Fluff! Oh Fluff what? 
What’s Fluftdong? Certainly, more to come. Is 
it my fault if we’re living in times like this ? 

MITSOU : Times li&c what? 

FLUFF {more and more exalted): Times like 1 don’t sup- 
pose anybody’s ever seen since the world was the 
world! Have you ever seen a time before when 
the streets were packed with young fellows, all 
kinds of them, beautiful boys dressed to kill, 
looking at the girls and the grub and their mouths 
watering? Did you (^cr? Of course not. And are 
we supjposcd not to touch? To keep off the grass ? 
And people denounce us and say “Women’s 
shamelessness has no limits! the creatures hang 
round the necks (if ur ;>ons and our husbands 
and our brothers and our cousins !” I answer them 
back. I say to those people, I ay “Madam!” 

MITSOU {moued^ drinking more cassis): Who to? 

FLUFF {pot hearing : “Madam! I am not the sort of per- 
son to sew shirts for soldiers! I am no good at 
bandages. Nor for parcels for the prisoners, as I 
haven’t got a bean. 1 am the ' orr of girl for you- 
know-what, and I wouldn’t turn round to watch 
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the lightning strike a nice boy in frbnt of 
me. A nice boy, too, who might die tomorrow!” 

MITSOU {distressed): Oh no, not tomorrt>wl 

FLUFF {going on): “And, madam, unless you ti^ my 
arms and my legs, I am carrying on. 4j^d I shall, 
open them, my arms, any mon^fmt I please, if I 
have a chance to make a ,boy happy even if it’s 
only for ten minutes, if he’s in khaki or if he’s in 
bluel” 

MITSOU {with a squeal): No, not the one in blue! 

FLUFF {brought down to earth): What? What are you 
talking about ? Who’s in blue ? 

MITSOU {distracted): The one in blue! The one with the 
jam-pot I and the letter! 

FLUFF {leaves her chair and her cassis and runs to Alitsou): 
Tell F-fluff, dearie; tell Fluff what it is. 

MITSOU {in a rush): I want the address of the blue 
lieutenant that you put in my wardrobe and he 
sent me some glass and wrote to me and he 
didn’t put his address on it {She drops her head on to 
her folded arms.) 

fluff: Well, now, fancy that! 

MITSOU {raising her head and leaning against Fluff) : Now 
you understand. 1 know you’ve got his address. 
I didn't dare to ask you for it tight away. Fluff; 
but do give it me, dear Fluff, please; please give 
me his addiess, please. {She begins to crj.) 

FLUFF {as if Alitsou had just earned a good conduct medal): 
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Now thi. t is nice ! That is good, very good indeed! 
Oh, excellent. You shall have it, of course you 
shall. This is splendid. 

•Sh*- rocks her to and fro like a mother. Kisses, 
whispers, planning. . . . 




ly 




MVjo» to the ^lue Lieutenant 
Dear iir, — do not know how to thank you for the 
prettj^ things yiu sent me. I know enough about beau- 
tiful things 16 |ie ♦but they were chosen by someone 
with excellent 'taste. K you do me the honour of 
coming to see me again* you will find many changes 
in my dressing-room and you will see that your 
pretty crystalware occupies the place of honour 
there. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Mitsou 

P.S. If I dared, I would like to ask you the date of your 
next leave. 


Blue Lieutenant to Mitsou 

Madame, — ^You made a fo I’s bargain with me. To 
send to you the most modest, ordinary triviality, and 
to get in answer a letter in which huiT ^ur, spontaneity 
and Parisian grace all flower together — too much, it is 
too much. How my comrades would envy me if I 
showed them this letter, which they would certainly 
say was the beginning of an adventure 1 You see, they 
do not know that I am far from a- i venturous, and 
that you embody in the revue at the Empyr^e- 
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Montmartte,the gravity ofiyouth, the determination to 
behave well — ^in short, Madame, Propriety with a big 
P, a motor car and a reliable gentleman friend. Is there 
anydiing I have for^otten^^ I beg your pardon if 
with all the modesty of a man whose sur^me and 
Christian name you know, but who /still obstinately 
prefers to remain your anoiiymt^ps did respectful 

Blue Lieutenant 


Mttso* to him Lieutenant 

Dear Str, — was very pleased to get your letter. It 
took only four days to come, which isn’t much as 
things go nowadays— and they don’t go very •fast 
Now and again some days ate longer than others, you 
can’t say why. Sometimes too there are c<rmphments 
that don’t please you and even make > ou sad, 1 thought 
that when I read >our letter. I got more pleasure out 
of looking at your lovelj handwriting than reading 
your letter, where there were bits that suggested you 
thought I was somebody else. If you wrote them in the 
hope that I wouldn’t be able to understand them, it 
wasn’t an awfully smart amusemenl for a young man 
hke you. And if you thought I would understand them 
and be offended, then I can tell you I’m not upset, and 
a woman hasn’t the time to be touchy when she has 
something else to think of. At least I’ve found out 
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trom your letter what French officers mean by pro- 
priety — a tulle chemise and strawberry stockings. 

I say ‘‘no hard feelings*'' to you and au revoir, and 
d<»*t forget ne^ time that J asked for the date of your 
next leav^. 

Mitsou 


Blue UeuUmant to Mitsou 

Madame, — Few female letter writers could boast as 
you can of so many essentials in fifteen lines of hand- 
writing: irony, the knowledg^of what is correct, 
mystery. The Mystery of the Music-hall Star I What a 
title for a film serial in twenty-three reels! So those 
eyes, wide open at life ^passing by, were lying, were 
they? Thought was going on behind them! As for 
irony , 1 have no right to be surprised at it, or I shall 
look an ill-mannered lout again. It is the natural result 
of living in the feverish atmosphere of the music-hall, 
and in the company of those ^ Jly dogs, the Writers of 
Revues! T knew one once; he was a sparkling bureau- 
crat long past the age of even a reservist. He filled a 
counterfoil book every day with notes under the 
headings Newsvalue^ Indermcy^ and Lavatory Jokes, 
Alphabetically. 

As for my next leave, the Germans will fix the date 
of it. If they behave themselves, two ni-mths; if they 
attack, maybe never. Isn’t it disgusting that my visit 
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to your dressing-room should depend on people like 
these? 

I remain, Madame, most respectfully your 

Blue Lieutenam 


Mitsou to Blue Ueutenai^t 

You have chosen it. Sir, you are my Blue Lieutenant. 
See how funny words are. If I say “mj heutenant”, it’s 
nothing, but if I write “my blue lieutenant”, it be- 
comes nice. Fluff cabled one of her boy friends “my 
purple moorhen”, but I’m not comparing that. I 
would rather you called me Miss Mitsou than Madame; 
I have no reason except that I don’t like it. 

I didn’t find any “essentials” myself in your letter. 
Perhaps you didn’t put any in. Except maybe the place 
where you were scoring off the poor old boys who 
write revues. That passage rather flattered me; it made 
me think I was talking to your respected father. 
Middleagcd men like to make jokes about theatrical 
life as if they knew what goes on backstage, with little 
tee-hees and sniggers. 

But when I read it again 1 saw it must be you. I saw 
you again tust as you were in the wardrobe, and just as 
young. A young man must be very young not to know 
that when a woman tells him she is thinking of some- 
thing else she really means someone else. Goodbye, my 
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Blue Lieutenant* Fluff sendg you her best wishes, and 
I am praying nothing will happen to you. 

Mitsou 


IJeutenant to Mitsou 

Miss Mitsou,.! th^k today I shall possibly write 
nothing but noi^ens^; to you. One should never write 
to a girl after two slccplejs nights, for one of which I 
was on guard duty. Miss Mitsou, your simplicity, your 
apparent simplicity intrigues me more than 1 like. So 
you spend your time thinking, you ? It\s typical of 
our age group — class 13 isn’t it? Me too; I think. I 
think about the family I belong U>, about my job as a 
soldier, about the swift and rather brutish pleasures of 
my leaves and about — my pen-pal, )ou are going to 
bet. Then don’t bet. I haven’t got, and 1 don’t want, 
a pen-pal. My friends, my comrades and my men, have 
let themselves go in such an epistolary orgy, such a 
wastefulness and gobbling f p m-pals that I stand 
aside, glutted by the hoggishness before I start. But 
what about you, Thinking Mitsou? 1 it the pleasant 
face of my khaki friend that haunts yc^a? How silly of 
me I It is, it must be, a civilian. We others, we just pass 
by, we are running already when we throw behind us 
a ‘‘Chceri-oh ... see you some time . . . maybe”; wc 
promise, the civilians keep our promises. They are 
there — ^they are all there — ^v^hat an advantage over us! 
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Pethaps your next letter ^idll promote me to the rank 
of Confidant. It is correct; it is “the v/ar”, that a young 
Confidant, twenty-four years old and in the trenches, 

should listen to the romance of a matinee idol eld 

% • 

enough to be his father. Miss Mitsou, I am alJkttention. 
I am prejudiced in your favour by a/phrase that fell 
from your thoughtless pen, jiv»t ati the moment I 
needed to read it: “I am praying that tothing happens 
to you.’’ 

Your respectful and fired 
Blue Lieutenant 


Mi/sou to Blue Lieutenant 

My Blue Lieutenant, — ^1 couldn’t help laughing 
when I read your letter, first of all because I was so 
pleased from the moment I saw the envelope, and next 
because you said ‘^a phrase that fell from your thought- 
less pen”. Goodness! My thoughtless pen! It’s obvious 
to see that writing comes easy to you. How could my 
pen be thoughtless, when I have to think of everything 
when I’m writing, spelling, handwriting, and what it is 
1 want to say to you. Oh no. I’m never thoughtless in 
writing to you. And it’s not just now when you’re 
beginning to think not too badly of me that I’d let 
myself go. 

So my letters don’t bore you all that ? What do you 
think I’d say of yours, then? What you don’t guess is 
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that iVh never corresponded with anybody before. 
,I*m a Parisian and I don’t move out of Paris. All the 
people I know arc Parisian too, and for Parisians it’s 
,m»ch easier to ^end twopence on the telephone than 
write a leater. I would like to impress on you that it’s 
really ^omethinjf in my life for me to start writing 
letters, and lette^-s to#you too. It’s difficult for me to 
und(‘rstand thej^differcncc between the letters I do 
write and the sort of leturs you oaght to be getting. 
But anyway I do write to you truthfully. And however 
silly Mitsou is, she will have sense enough to know 
when the time has come that sheN^ght to stop writing 
to you. Thank goodness, that's the sort of thing one 
learns without needing lessons in grammar, 

I admit I did try to tease you a little in my earliet 
letters. All right, and why not ? The little I saw of you. 
you did seem so young to me, so solemn, almost a 
man-Mitsou. like Mitsou you are afraid people will 
let you down, like her you take your job seriously and 
maybe like her you say: ‘T l’s Jie\er forget we are 
twenty-four years old, and that playing the fool is for 
the elderly!” Because of the picture I' e made of you, 
I have the idea that 1 ought to of forgiven you every- 
thing but not to of forgotten anything. Anyhow I like 
to think we are rivals in a way, rivals like friends or 
twins I mean. It gives me a bit of courage, that is 
courage enough to ask some question , Questions like 
for example: 
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1. Is night duty really jiangcrous ? 

2 . Could you do with some useless things ? Because 
one's family always remembers to send you the really 
useful things, but not the others. Td like very much to 
send you things that aren't at all necessarytbut would 
amuse you. 

The weather is lovely in Paris*now. 1 hope it's lovely 
with you, and especially I hope ii's lAc^ely two months 
from now, or 1 ought to ^ay exactly a month and a 
half. I take advantage of the fine weather and get up at 
ten o’clock; vou'll say that isn't so early; but there's 
no reason for me yi get up earlier; there’s no post 
before ten. I asked. There's another at twelve, and 
that's very convenient, because the person you met in 
my dressing-room comes to lunch at one and I Kke to 
have my letters before then. Afterwards I can go out 
shopping, or anything; I can do what I hke; there's 
no post, 1 mean nO post that brings anything, until 
seven o’clock or half-past. 

At half-past six I eat a big high-tea, and as the post 
is very unreliable just now it sometimes happens I find 
a letter after I come back home after the performance. 
This is what happened with your last letter, and I was 
as excited by it as if I'd found a real living person in my 
room. 

Now here I am writing you a very long and silly 
letter, but I liked so much writing it that I can't bear 
to tear it up. Goodnight, Blue Lieutenant, I am 
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thinking^of you and hoping that this is not going to 
J>e another guard night. 

Mitsou 


E^e Ueutenant to Mitsou 

I got your letter, Mitf^u I am reading it again; I am 
so astonished tl*||[t a'femall young woman who goes 
around so easily with nothing on could liiJe much 
of herself. I haven’t forgotten, Mitsou, and I shan’t 
forget all the details ot the beautiful form that you 
let me watch, with such arroga^^ indifference, from 
the back of your wardrobe. But it wasn't while I was 
staring at you that I felt like calbng out: ‘"What sort 
of a person are you, Mitsou ?” That is v hat I’m asking 
you now, though; just as if we’d never met. Mitsou 
with no grace of style, Mitsou with a schoc>lgitrs hand- 
writing, you’ve never once failed to convey to me in 
yourletters just exactly what you wanted to say nothing 
more nor less. You didn’t ar wei me, Mitsou, when 
I asked you with a falsely indiflerent air about the 
person who occupied your private the ’ghts. No, you 
didn’t answer; you just gave me a very exact timetable 
of the postal deliveries in Paris. 

Cunning Mitsou I You have just shown me how 
romantic even a railway timetable can be. It’s b(>th the 
most annoying and most charming roment in an 
affaire, when two beings who hardly know each other 
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yet, already have an inescapable compulsiah to be 
together at a given time. . . . Mitsou, I am just going 
to call you Mitsou and nothing else. One word more, 
Mitsou, and I shall call you tu. No, I won’t. The fcrst 

4 « 

should be a sudden cry which you can’t<tesist; and 
there are no cries in a letter. 

Why no, dear Mitsou, a night’s guard isn’t dan- 
gerous. But all the same, it is tria^; you carry two 
burdens that the long nighj: makes very heavy. They 
are: responsibility and loneliness. Responsibility is the 
lighter of them; you know what it is, you know its 
limits, and you can up to it. But loneliness fills you 
with dreams, with fears, with desires that you stamp 
on and reactions you suppress. In fact, it is unwise 
even to talk of them. 

Do you really want to present me with what 
Richard Wagner — and he used French, by God — called 
the enivranf super flu'i (He hadn’t thought of your vivid 
phrase ‘‘Could you do with some useless things?”) 
Yes, then; I could do with these useless things: 

(1) A photograph of Mitsou. 

(2) A piece of strawberry coloured velvet, the si2e of 
both my hands together, to boused to bind a book I am 
fond of. The exact shade to be that of Rose Jacqueminot. 

That will be all for now. But my demands are by 
no means finished; tremble 1 Dear Mitsou, I kiss your 
long pretty paws respectfully and remain your 

Blue Lieutenant 
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Mi t SOU to Blue Ueutenant 

Dear Blue Lieutenant, — ^Lots of women when they 
got your letter would have imagined they were getting 
a Ipve letter. But not me, thank goodness. In spite of 
the difficu^f words that I sometimes find in your letters 
there^T^no dang<!j of my not understanding what they 
really mean. I’m flay-ered enough by them anj^ay 
not to ^tart looMng for impossibilities. 

The picture or Mitsou ^nd the velvet are going to 
you in a separate little parcel. The velvet is a good 
match; and the photograph is of “Rose Jacqueminot” 
too. But all that red is very deprc'^sing in a phr)tograph. 
1 don’t wont any parts in red any rnore; they make me 
dismal. Fluff wanted me to send you a little life-saving 
purse, like she sends to her boy friends. They’re little 
purses in wliich she puts nothing l^ut kisses. But I’m 
only sending you, as I did before, my true prayer that 
nothing will happen to you. The phrase has come back 
to me from the days when I had to write New Year 
messages on beautiful decora^ 'd n )tepapcr when I was 
a little girl. I’m awfully sorry I can’t invent a better 
one for you. My prayer aS better tha - a fine phrase, 
because a phrase isn’t anything real, and it is. It is as 
real as the swallow or the dove was on the fancy paper. 
I can see it, it flies around, it moves and has a face, it’s 
all round you, on your head and on your breast —I can 
see it just as well as if I was there too on your breast 
I mean. Fluff’s purse would certainly oc very pretty 
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and lovely embroidered, but it wouldn’t covcjf enough 
area. With my prayer, I’m less worried: it covers you 
all over. 

You aren’t half funny, dear blue lieutenant, asking 
me *‘Who are you, Mitsou?” J never expegted to see 
you in the part of the compare m th^ revue wko asks 
“But who is this beautiful girl ?^” If I jvas still in the 
Christmas revue at the Concert Mi^^ol I wpuld be 
wearing two wings, a heltaet and a lance, and I’d 
answer “I am the Spirit of Heroic Lovel” 

But I am not the spirit of heroic love. I promise you 
I’m nothing out of thfe ordinary. You saw all of me on 
the wardrobe night; a small music-hall artist, young, 
not awfully ugly, popular with the public and without 
much talent. Now does this modesty surprise yofi ? Oh 
come on, all we music-hall girls know very well where 
we are, in spite of the airs we seem to put on. Look at 
Fluff; she has found a line of her own by never for a 
moment staying still, “here I am and there I’ve gone”. 
Now I’m a child type, I’ve got a nice innocent face, 
and eyes 1 open so wddc it almost hurts my forehead, 
because that goes with my long legs and my small 
mouth and my almost-no-nosc, and so the revue 
writers said “She’ll be a smasher in the risky numbers; 
keep them for her!” See how simple it is. You haven’t 
got a revue writer’s mind, so don’t try to see further 
than you have seen. I undressed in front of you, did I ? 
Well, that shows I saw no harm in it, or I’d ’vc put 
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Up tfec^creen. I hardly spoke to you at all^ It’s only 
that I ws behind the door when tongues were given 
out, as they say. To show you, I couldn’t think of a 
^rd to say when you-know-who came into the 
dressing- jg)om? That’s really all. All about Mitsou 
who yas a good little garment worker and got fright- 
ened of the twoVhings she knew best, poverty and the 
workshop. So tJae tciok a fancy for the thing she knew 
least about, the stage. Everybody always thinks it 
easier to succeed in what they haven’t learnt to do than 
the things they have learnt; it’s natural. 

As for the rest, my private nfe, yon know it. You 
know who it depends on, or does^until the day comes 
when I decide it shan’t depend on him any more. My 
friends ? It wouldn’t take long to make the rounds c>f 
them. I’m too young to^have men triends, at my age it 
gets spoilt at once Women friends aren’t easy either. 
You run into bad lots who have got no decency. They 
drink and they smoke opium, I know some who be- 
came typists or telephonist ^ in n Ministry, but now 
they treat us others like dirt. Of course I meet others 
too who arc just like me and they’re ^he worst. After 
being with them an hour J say to mysc'f : “Now, is that 
what I’m like ? Am I like them already at my age, so 
colourless, so absolutely dull off stage? Better stay at 
home and stare in my mirror, it’ll make me feel less 
bad.” Well, there! It’s quite easy to learn to live alone, 
at anyratc until something important happens. There’s 
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only three important things that could happeij in the 
lives of people like us — death, a great succesb on the 
stage, or love. Dear blue lieutenant, which is going to 
fall first on my head, or on my heart ? I wish I kne'y. 

No, don't kiss my hands, not even in a Icttet^. They're 
not nice enough; the hquid white ruins the skip and 
besides I’ve put too much \arnish on the nails. I'm 
looking after them, and I'll have the<^ alright when 
you come. But kiss the crook of my arm; it has a lot 
of tiny rivers in blue and green and when you kiss it 
you need only be thmking of the army maps. 

Your 

Mitsou 

P.S. But I too vant a photograph! 


TMue IJeutenanf to Mitsou 

Dear Mitsou,— ! want to see you. I want to sec you. 
What else is there to say to you? I want to see you. 
T feel gentle, weak, vague, turning towards something 
sweet, profound and indistinct that is calling me. I feel 
happy and yet deprived of everything, all at the same 
time. Anxiety and lasiiness too — both of them rather 
agreeable. An adolescent condition, I suppose. . . . 
Your photograph reminds me of two things — you; and 
a phrase of Francis jammes about a )oung girl who 
“looked like a dark little rose, and was singing". . . . 
Mitsou, will you kiss me ? I am asking you that because 
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1 wouW like it. Our long previous acquaintance, of 
eight wnole wpks of truthfulness, compels me not to 
hide anything from you. Kiss me, Mitsou. When I 
think that 1 fastened a belt behind your back, taking 
care not V>^nip in the hooks your skin so little covered 
by tlm tulle. . . < I remember that the petunia-coloured 
rouge on jour c\ieel^s, and the harsh lights, made your 
arms ^d the ime d^wn your back seem green, green 
like the v hitt lilac that hothouses force to bloom in 
winter, . . , I remember that you quite coldly and 
chastely held up your slender grms to make it easy for 
me. . . . Mitsou, I don^t like the smell of verbena. I 
only like one scent, the petals ot a tea-rose dropped 
into a sandalv^ood box which has had very good 
tobacco in it; Mitsou’s scent. 

“A lot of changes in your dressing room?” Why? 
Wait a bit. Let me see it once again as 1 saw it af that 
ttm^ from the back of the wardiobc. Don’t change any- 
thing; only turn one piece of furniture out. A piece of 
furniture that came in whi’ I v^as there, about fifty- 
five or fiftj-‘*ix years old, A very bad period. Then 
everything will be all right. Dear, r ar Mitsou, how 
I like everything aboiir you, ana especially how 
anxiously your letters describe for me your clean and 
sad life, as empty as a new attic! Do you know mine is 
almost as empty? Mitsou, we boys of twenty-four, 
the war grabbed us just as we came vn of college. It 
made us into men, and I am afraid that we shall never 
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recover from having missed the time of grov^^g up. 
We lost forever that precious period,, in which wc 
might have learnt poise and balance in voice and 
manner, and the habit of being free, and how to tresi" 
our families and how to approach womens without 
being afraid or acting like cannibals — ^yomen, I mean, 
who would not be thinking only of our fiesires or our 
money. Mitsou, forgive me for borin«^ you w/th all 
this. The reason is that just now my regrets have a 
special reason: am I going to throw at your feet an 
overgrown schoolboy pr a much-too-yoimg grown 
man, who will be like a fruit out of season, ripe on 
one side and green on the other? 

Mitsou, listen. In ten days, Mitsou, I — ^well, in ten 
days I am going to be in Pans for forty-eight hoifts, on 
a special service. The brutahty of that statement shocks 
me. I am blushing over it, as one blushes over the 
movement of one’s hand over a breast or a bottom in 
a crowd, which one’s ashamed of afterwards. 

Here’s the photograph of me you wanted. It js 
yellowish and not mounted, and I look very ugl> 
frowning into the sun. The small rise that you see in 
the distance through the opening in the earth wall is 
the German lines — only four hundred yards away, 
damn them. How nice that crimson velvet smells ; I had 
it with me in bed. 

Your 

Blue Lieutenant 
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Mi f SOU to Blue Ueutenant 

DearTBlue ^.ieutenant, — ^It’s over now, the screwing 
up my courage to write to you; I’m going to see you. 
Bve seen you already, in fact, in that photo you say is 
horrid, alT the same I feel sure, I feel so sure my 
headaswims, that you chose it because you know how 
wonderful yoji look^against the sky-line, and it shows 
\oiir figure an^ the way you hold yoar head and stick 
your chLi out. No, don’t, don’t say it’s horrid; it’s 
everything that T like and makes my heart beat faster. 
You know, I give up, now. you know. I’ve been 
holding myself back, ever since I wrote you that first 
stupid letter; I’d have liked to* write to you quite 
simply: '"I must see you again, because TVe changed 
altogether and I think J’m in love with you”. But how 
wise I was to hold back! First of all, it probably wasn’t 
true then that I was in love with you. I hadn’t really 
got the disease properly; it was like the beginning of 
Hu. I don’t know what state I was in; I complained to 
Fluiffl kept going hot and c- ‘d; 1 asked the dresser for 
stomach pills and headache pills. You see 1 just didn’t 
realise. Even your present you gave ne, I looked at it 
as if it’d done something to me; I picked on it and 
nagged at it: “That blue lieutenant, I suppose he 
thinks I’m going to run after him because of a powder 
potl” I mean, all sorts of stupidities and mishit erpreta- 
tions. I can’t write clearly like you. However, as FhifF 
says “Keep your mouth shut and you won’t make 
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mistakes”; I am relying a lot on my silence, when 
you come here and are near me. Look me, m such a 
hurry to turn myself inside-out-like for you, as if I was 
a basket of fruit to show that what’s underneath is cs 
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good as the top. It’s because IVe been fuller the last 
two months of new thoughts so nice and so worrying 
that I can’t find words good enough to ^escribe them. 

Only a little while ago I was sufe I vjpuldn’t be able 
to write to you. And as it is I don’t think this letter will 
be right about all those things that seem to me so 
important and so urgeijt. I’ve only just this moment 
thought that you’ve never seen me in ordinary clothes. 
It’s awful. I don’t know what to do. You never said if 
you liked small hats, and I almost never were anything 
else. My skirts aren’t very shorty, am how. I hardlV ever 
were very bright colours in the street; it’s not right in 
wartime and anj'way I like to get aw^av from the rain- 
bow colours on the stage. VCliat I were is navy blue, 
dark green, and black and white. I don’t make my face 
up when T gt) out. My hats fit tight and 1 show my 
ears, because they’re not large. 

What else should I say? You’ve seen almost all the 
rest, and I wish you hadn’t now. I really haven’t any- 
thing seriously wrong with my body, except my toes 
a little bit, because of wearing fashionable shoes. And 
there’s a scar, from an accident wath a hatpin, on the 
back of my neck just where the hair begins. I shall 
never bow my head before you, though, unless I’m 
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ashamc^ or soiry, so it only depends on us two and 
you mayn’t e\ier see it. 

I don’t know v hat’s going to happen to me. 1 don’t 
Khow if anvtlj^g is going happen to us. . . . C^h yes, 
1 do hoy, # something will. We arc vciy young and 
liable* to everything. But before having really known 
you and e\cn^ir yoi* forget me quicklj I want to say 
thc'jk^'ou fro|p n)y heart. Perhaps tjuite soc^n I shall 
see in mj mirror Mitsc^ii laughing for joy. Perhaps it 
will be a Mitsou in tears. But whiclievc* it is it won’t 
be the same Mitsou as before )ou came, that stupid 
sensible Mitsou, vho never laughed and never cried, 
that poor creature who didn’t even ha\e her own 
private sorrows So 1 am your debtor for life, dear, 
dear Blue Lieutenant, l^‘caufc you couldn’t help giving 
something to a girl who had nothing. 

Your 

Mitsou 






M itsoii’s She is waiting for him. lie ought to 

arrfji in Paris at noon, but he has a family. He 
has pit)mised Mttsou to come to tea, and she is waiting 
for him. Ycstejrctay •lit- bought an English teatable, 
sonie p®rt, tlirt^; lace aprons for the maid, 125 francs’ 
worth of perfume, and a hat; and stood around for 
two hours for the “I'mal fittings” of two frocks. This 
morning she bought fruit an^ flowers. 

It is five o’clock. The scent is in the hairdressers’ 


bottles and shines, with the colouts of brandy and 
green chartreuse; cherry brandy, port and cognac are 
on the table and look lijce the golden toilet water and 
the liquid carmine that Mitsou uses to touch up her 
gums and the inside of her lips. The flowers are feeling 
the heat. The sun is moving slowly; it lights up the 
bowl of cherries, ihiows a circle of gold on the table 
and finally touches Mitsou’s ^nouider, iu the armchair 
where she has been sitting for some time. 

MITSOU {getting up suddenly)'. It’s five o’, lock I (^he sound 
of her voice alarms het, she repeats more qmetly) It’s 
five o’clock. 


She opens a picture-paper and puts it down again 
because she sees her hands are trembling. She <ries to 
walk up and down, but there is no -and-down in 
t^s bdudoir, and she takes refuge by the window. 
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against the lace curtain, knowing she has found the 
place that she won’t move from, not unti’ she hears 
the wheels of a vehicle, the sound of a horn and the 
banging of a taxi door, the ringing o£p doorbell. 

She is wearing a black satin dress, 'y’^h emerald 
green embroidery at the neck and uith short sleeves 
that stop, as Fluff says, where your arms get skinny. 
Mitsou is not very pretty today. All the same, her pale 
face with no make-up, her long heavy lashes, her 
smooth hair (black satin too) and the unfashionable 
but distinguished length of her swan-neck give her 
the solemness and black-and-white charm of a heroine 
of romance — though no heroine of romance would 
have so short a nose. 

She IS thirsty and bites he^ dry lips. She Ifeans her 
forehead against the half-open window, enjoys the 
faint draught and tliinks that a thousand tumultuous 
thoughts are running through her brain. In fact she 
isn’t thinking about anything; she is just waiting. She 
stares into ihe street and sometimes looks down at her 
shoes, which have wooden heels. Now and again a 
small worry runs through the anxious emptiness of her 
mind, stings, and vanishes: “I think a thread has gone 
in my stocking, ... I ought to have taken an aspirin. 

. . , Suppose he isn’t free for dinner ? . . . Suppose I 
meet Pierre in the restaurant? . . . And if he wants to 
come home with me tonight what shall I say? ... I 
ought to have taken the black hat and not the black 
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and green. . . .*It’s half-past five. . . . Perhaps he has 
^Deen prevented Crom coming.” 

Suddenly the taxi has come. Mitsou just has time to 
Jienr a voice ordering thejtaximan to *Hake three 
francs”. doors open, and shut. Nov^ here he is in 
front <pf her — and he doesn’t recognize her. He has 
pictured her a huildre^l tmies — against a sky ripped by 
gun fir^ agains^ a moonless night, in a chequered 
dream — as a Mitsou in town clothes or in pyjamas, or 
in a dressing-gown But in fact he has only seen her 
once, rather imperfectly clothciiin tulle and red stock- 
ings. He is surprised and a little embarrassed; he had 
expected to arrive and cry “Mitsou!” and throw his 
arms round some ruffled tulle and almost bare flesh. 


However, he finds her tjrctty and rather touching, a 
young woman in black, rather pale, holding out her 
hand to him. 


But Mitsou has recognized him, every inch of him. 
There is no surprise or disappointment for her. She is 
smiling, simply out of ple^ ore because her blue 
lieutenant’s hair isn’t as black as she thought — much 
more dark brown, really, with a roue, of auburn at 
the neck. And she says at once just what she ought to: 
mitsou: How handsome you arc! 

He smiles and kisses the small hand held out to him 


He is blushing and hasn’t the courage to kiss the pale 
cheek, downy with a faint dust of po \’-'r. Anyway, 
Mitsou ^d not expect to be kissed. She sits down. 
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motions him to a chair, and starts conversation. 
MITSOU : Did you have a good journeyi? 

BLUE LIEUT tN ant: A very good one, thank you. Of 
course it was very slow. (A pause,) . 

MITSOU : Would you care for a glass of pqf^? 

BLUE LiFU tenant: If you will dunk too — yes, please. 
MITSOU {filling two glasses)', CigareZ-tes^are next to you, 
BLUE lieutinwt: If you will smoke too, please. 

She hghts a cigarette and blows out the snioke with 
a great puff. He drinks. She drinks. She puts down her 
glass with a trembling/thand and smashes the stem. 
MITSOU {crying out as ij the ceiling had falhn donii ) : Ohl 
BLUE LiLUiLNANi {gitting Up): At last! 1 was waitmg 
for that! {He Mitsou in his arms and starts 
kissing her hhndly,) 

MITSOU {as won as he lets her go): It’s plain glass. 

BLUE LIFE II nant: Now wliat on earth 

MITSOU {breathing rather fa^t)' It means luck. {She 
cuddles hack inio his arms,) Kiss me again, please. 
While you’re kissing me, at least Tm not frigh- 
tened of you. 

BLUE LiLUTENi^NT: Of coursc. I’m only doing it to 
reassure you. 

He continues to reassure her. Her cold hands grow 
warm and unclench, the thin little body he holds 
softens and seems almost lifeless. Mitsou shuts her 
eyes, but the lieutenant looks at her and secs long eye 
lids edged with black eyelashes, then a forehead from 
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whicfi the hair has fallen back, and beyond it the 

mantelpiece wilih bric-a-brac on it. 

BLUb LIEUTENANT {tmder his breathy. If I have a miifute 
j alone, th^e’s a statuette here Til smash myself. 

# MITSOU (<?/// of breath): Ah! quietly, and very cau- 
tiqisly): Robert. . . . 

He IS pleasci as^if he had been given a present. 

She has never ciillcd him Robert before. 

* • 

ROBERT {quktly): Yes, Mitsou; it’s me. 

Whispering makes them more comfortable. Thc'y 

aren’t yet u^-ecl to the tones of ^ach other’s voice. 

Mil sou: Well, heic you arc. 

ROBFRr: .... 

MirsoTT: Will you have dinner with me? 

Rom.RT: .... 

Mil sou: But not here. 

ROBERT {brought bark to earth ) : But why not here ? 

MITSOU {rwbanassed): Well, you see . . . {lie frowns 
slifd^th, for no special reason, and she he^in< to lie at 
onie) you see the food is* ’t g )od enough for you 
here, we cat just vhat comes. 

ROBERT {shocked): Mitsou! Aren’t you gourmet? 

mitsou: Oh, yes, 1 am, reaUy. But you can’t get cakes 
anywhere. 

ROBER I : Cakes aren’t the only thing. What are we 
going to eat tonight? Come and sit on my knees 
and give your order. Curried lobster? Chicken 
and mushrooms? 
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MiTaOU {pouting) : No. What I want is cold salmon with 
an awiul lot of mayonnaise. And th^n perhaps some 
sweetbreads. It doesn't matter. What is a nuisance 
is that we must dine early, because of the revue. 
ROBERT: Is it stiU the same revue? 

MITSOU : No, it's a new one :.i‘ncc Friday. 

ROBERT: Have you got good parts?, 

MITSOU: I should say so! I do the ‘‘Harem Dance", and 
“Liberty Shining through the NX^orld", uithout 
tights, and “A Girl of the Sixteenth". 

ROBERT: Sixteenth cenfury ? 

MITSOU: No, the sixteenth ward, the one which is next 
to the American camp at Autcuil, and you can 
guess how she earns her living. 

ROBERT {penshcly): Life is getting \ery odd. ♦ 

A silence. He foigcts to kiss Mitsou and starts 
looking round him. The cbnical dressing-table fas- 
cinates him; he would like to ask Mitsou sympathetic- 
ally: “How did you get that thing planted on you?” 
for he doesn’t like to think she is responsible. 
mitsou: It’s striking, isn't it? 

ROBERT: What is, Mitsou? 

mitsou: My dressing-table. It was a very young artist 
who designed it; be just made that one only, and 
then he died. 

ROBERT: Too late. 

mitsou: No, you don't understand. He died rather 
young, about thirty, I think. 
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ROBERT: Yes;^ I really should have said: Not 4oon 
enough. 

MITSOU (^// innocence): No, I'm trying to explai^i to 
you . . . 

ROBERT: Darftiig, don't expfein anything. 

MITSOU (wdci? a rush of joy): Oh, I do love to have you 
in my own ylace. It is really my own place! Have 
you noticed my* glass cabinet? And the armchair 
in silk? Bftunce on the springs, do! And look 
at the etchings! They're really old. Guaranteed. 
Have you seen them? 

BOBERT {to himself, in a very gentle tone)' Yes. IVe seen 
them. There's no question, Lvery one will have 
to be burnt. 

Mirsou: Burnt? 

She looks at him, and he stops. She has a way of 
disarming sarcasm; when she doesn’t understand she 
falls silent and opens her big patient eyes, until the tips 
of her eyelashes touch her eyebrows. 

ROBERT {touched): Dear MitvMi* 

He holds her close to him and for the minute thinks 
that she really is dear to him, for he had very nearly 
wounded her. 

MITSOU {relaxed): Well , . . what are we going to do? 

He was not expecting that question. However, he 
lets his hands slip down from Mitsou's shoulders along 
her arms, then down her thighs, pressing her obedient 
youngs body so firmly that they do i r seem to be 
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just ’caressing her, but moulding her,, creating 'her. 
MiTSOu: No, no, no. I mean — that is, \ only meant — 
it^s gettmg late. 

ROBERT: Then I shall dine with you, Mitsou. if von 
will do me that honour! 

MITSOU {seriously, and meaning ii) • The hpnoiir is for me. 

He drops his eyes and blushes a litfle under his tan, 
as he does always when Mitsou so easily outdoes his 
expectations. 

ROBERT: I shall take you to your thcatie, which is a 
music-hall. . , . 

MITSOU {anxiously): Yes? 

ROBERr: And afterwards. . . . {She says nothing.) And 
afterwards I shall deliver you at j our front door. 
{Mi/fou^s eyes become suddenly bright with tears^ and he 
continues hastily, with a slightly sadistic compassion,) 
At }our front door, and then I shall say to you 
very confidentially: ^Mitsou, my mother’s old 
butler sleeps very very soundly, and I stand a 
fair chance of spending the night on the doorstep, 
unless ” 

He stops. Neither of them feci hke smiling, and 
Mitsou does not lower her eyes. Her expression is so 
little that of a woman, especially that of a woman in 
love, it has so much decision, so much fatalism, so 
little hope m it, that pitv and once again a sort of 
respect strike the young man’s virgm heart. He comes 
up to the level of her simpleness. 
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ROBERT: Mitsdu, will you have me? 

MITSOU : Oh, yis, with the greatest of pleasure. 

Her awed young voice gives life to the tired cl!ch6, 
and he notices that the phrase tactfully makes no 
reference tij love. 




VI 




R estaur* lavoie. it is only a quarter-past 

seven* and several tables are still unoccupied, 
Mits(tu and hci*licutenanl have secured a corner table 
in the best part of th# rrsuurant (the left side) and even 
a certain amount «f deference from the commissionaire 
and a waiter. It is still broad daylight and the rather 
airless room, smells of melon and stiawberries. Robert 
IS looking delightedly at the ?ieavy golden dust of the 
evening, which makes the sky behind the Madeleine a 
dehcate green. 

A PAOE {twelve years old, and with tlse fravtfy of hts years)'. 
Bread coupons, pWase 

ROBERT: Nevet mind, Mitsou; I’ve got some. 

MiTSOu: Sc/ve 1. 1 get extra as a nightworker. — Don’t 
give him more than two; that’s all we need. 
ROBERT: But I’m hungry, Mitsou. Here you are, young 
man. (ffhe severe ihild goa away.) 
mitsou: Are you all right there? Wouldn’t you like my 
corner sear ? 

ROBERT: I’m very much all right here, Mitsou. 

He looks around^ with the slightly false aplomb of 
a man of the world of twenty-four. He puts on an 
expression of bad temper, to warn all the other guests 
not to stare at Mitsou, and also to ino.'' ile that he him- 
^If is quite accustomed to her, in fact hardly interested. 
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Having given this warning to two depr^'ssed Deputies, 
two ^ladies from the American Red Cross ayd a party 
of four bronzed and garrulous senior officers, he 
decides to turn his own eyes on Mitsou t^id enjoy tlie 
sight of her in a restaurant — ^Mitsou in a bkck hat with 
an emerald green coronet on it, Mitsoii in a black satin 
cape falling from her shoulders f nd* sliowing off her 
long, white, victim-like neck. Mitsoii has suddenly 
become very pretty again. 

ROBERT: Black does suit you, Mitsou. 

At the same time he is asking himself a question: 
‘*Now, why is Mitsou, who is not made up, whose hair 
is not permed and is brushed away from her ears, who 
doesn’t gesticulate, and hasn’t raised her voice — why 
doesn’t Mitsou look hke what we call a lady?” This 
question is so difficult that he doesn’t notice the head 
waiter who is standing next to him. The man’s face is 
like an overfed Roman emperor’s and you can read his 
thought; it is: “My time is precious. I will waste it 
without a thought, for the sake of my country. 1 will 
suffer in silence.” 

MITSOU {flattered at Ikobert^s attention ) : Robert! 

ROBERT: Oh! Yes, I’m sorry. Mitsou, wouldn’t you 
like some lobster? I haven’t had any for four 
months, llomard a Pindtenne? 
mitsou: Oh, yes. With a lot of mayonnaise and both 
claws. 

THE HEAD WAITER {looking bejond the uttermost 'edge of 
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tUs world\pf sorrows): Howard a Vindienne is not 
served with mayonnaise. It is served with safiiron 
rice and curry. 

ifiTSOu: Ohj I don’t mind, ^erve me the mayonnaise 
separa«:ly. 

ROBEjfr: Put ddwn mayonnaise. Chicken with mush- 
rooms — ohj^^odd; they’ve got some. Mitsou, do 
ycM like chicken? 

MITSOU : Oh, yes, indeed ; as long as there’s salad with 
it. 

THE HEAD waiter: The chicKCii with mushrooms is 
not served with a salad; there is a cream sauce 
with 

mitsou: It doesn’t matter. You can serve me a salad 
separately. 

THE HEAD WAITER {rccttin^: Strawberries, raspberries, 
cherries in icc, bananas, fruit salad. 

MITSOU {gkcfuUy\ \ Chernes in ice! CbTiics in ice! 

ROBERT: Bui they’re not nice, Mitsou! They haven’t 
any taste at all. 

mitsou: That’s just it; they’re fun. 

ROBERT: Cherries for Madame and for me {greeSly) 
wild strawberries with thick cream. Send me the 
wine waiter. Mitsou, shall we have burgundy, 
claret or champagne ? 

mitsou: It’s all the same to me; I don’t care what coun- 
tries wine comes from. 

BpBERT: I think they’ve got a very attractive claret 
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here ; it has a light bouquet of cofFe^c and of violets 
in the glass. 

MITSOU (horrified)'. How dreadful! Fancy a*^thing like 
that here! 

ROBERT : I’m not suggesting burgundy, which wouldn’t 

go with lobster, and is too full for^he chickeii 

MITSOU: Does burgundy sparkle ?*>, ' 

ROBERT. People somctimes make it d^' so. Buf* there. 

1 can sec we shall end up having champagne. 
MITSOU: Oo, yes! A champagne that doesn’t taste! fThe 
wine waiter is present and visible, hut he has long lost 
any hiten r/ in the conversation!) 

ROBERT {shocked): lhat doesn’t taste! Mitsou, where 
on earth were you brought up ? 

MITSOU {annoyed, became of the ) wine waiter): hfot in a 
wineshop, anyway. 

ROBERi' {to the wine waiter): A bottle of , brut. 

Mineral water, Mitsou? 

MITSOU: Yes, please! A fizzy one. 

They are wailing for the lobster. ITie empty tables 
are filling up; the American element is in the majority. 
Fair officers, with red apple checks, arc admiring 
Mitsou inordinately — ^that is, they put down their 
glasses half full and look at her with their mouths 
dropping, and forget their drink. Robert frowns to 
hide his proprietary pleasure. Mil sou compares him to 
them all and thinks, “He’s much handsomer”. She is 
not wholly wrong; her lover is a delicate and brow^n 
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type, with thJjn hands and little bones which move 
under a fine skin; his moustache, untrimmed, hides a 
short upj^er lip, that faintly pulls on his nose as he 
falks. His ^^es arc “awfully big for a man”, Mitsou 
decides, aifd arc sunk rather deeply and mysteriously 
in thftr socket^. 

They are very solemn, and silent. She is con- 

teinplafting hii^i; he is watching her. They are not 
drunk; that wall come later. And as a matter of fact 
here is the champagre, before the lobster. Mitsou 
draws the llzirincss into her mouth, blinking; he drinks 
bis glass right off. 

MITSOU It’s better than the Army ration, 

isn’t it ? 

He admits that imj^ortant truth with ju^^t a nod. 
“There it is,” he thinks, “I’ve found out what Mitsou 
needs. She’s much prettier when she’s sad than when 
she laughs. I ought to tell her sad sentimental stories, 
but I couldn’t possibly. I wonder why. 1 used to write 
to her without troubling.” jlc notices that he is not 
quite sure he wants to be Mitsou’s lover tonight. 
“What a pig I am,” he says to himself, jubt at the 
moment when the pig in him is weakening, the cheer- 
ful, greedy pig. 

MITSOU (to the waiter y who is serving her): That’s enough, 
thank you. 

ROBERT (j>rofesfing): But you’ve onl^ ^,ot one small 

claw. 
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MITSOU (elegant): I may have a secon^ helping. But, 
you know, Fm not really fond of exotic food. 

ROBERT (lauding despite himself): Mitsou, I^would bet 
youVe never seen t^e sea. 

mitsou: Yes, I have then. At Deauville. Icwas awfully 
bored. 

ROBERT: I don’t wonder you we|c. 

mitsou: It’s true, isn’t it? I’m so gl^ you sa^d that. 
T didn’t understand a thing about it, 

ROBERT: About what? 

mitsou: About Deauville. Of course 1 was only two 
days there and I came just m the car. But 1 don’t 
understand those sort of places where everyone 
is outside hke that. T can understand you’d go to 
the casino, or to a tea-ioom, but not everyone 
always about as if no one had a home. . . . 

ROBERT: Why, Mitsou, the fresh air I The •■ca! The 
wild waves of Deauville! 

MJTSou (shaking her head): No, it doesn’t say anything 
to me. I don’t really rare for the country. (Looking 
at him) But with you, perhaps ^ A bamboo hut with 
you, if you like. 

ROBERT (disarmed and encouraged): Darling Mitsou 1 We 
will go to a bamboo hut. But not in a car — 
haven’t got a car. 

mitsou: I haven’t either. 

ROBERT: But I thought 

mitsou: Oh, that’s not mine, the one you «aw. Jt 
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Mongs tc\ Pierre. He has to have one for his 
business. 

ROBERT {coMlj) : I sec. 

Mteou {mldhf but insistently)^ He has to do a lot of 
business — ^very fortunately. 

ROBERV {on edge)\ Isn’t there some other subject that 
you’d like my ccjpgratulations upon ? 

lAxrsov dcandid)^^ls congratulations the same thing as 
condolences ? 

ROBERT {who is not going to joke): No, Mitsou; it is not. 
And furthermore, don't \\>u see that this person 
is not one that you should talk to me about? 
Elenientar}', my dear. 

NiiTSOU (who has, after all, drunk three glasses of champagne ) : 
Oh, you are so touchy! Tomorrow morning, even 
if you haven’t liked me during the night. I’ll have 
given you anyway something I’ve never given 
anyone before. 

ROBERT: . . . ? 

mitsou: No, I don’t mean ivhat you mean. I just mean 
— my love. It’s not so difficult to understand; I’ve 
never been in love really bcfi-re and now I am. 
That’s all. So you see that person isn’t really 
worth envying and you really haven’t any reason 
to call him elementary. 

He kisses her hand, and keeps in liis hand her long, 

sensitive fingers — they are warm, and return his pres- 

sui;e hoacstly and eagerly, glad to trust themselves to 
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him/ As he does this a weird half-hallucination comes 
over him; he seems to be reading over and over again 
the phrase Mitsou has just used, written #up on an 
empty space on the eastern wall of a trcja^'h and seaii 
by the light of a torch, ve never been iq love really 
before and now I am,” “I expect shr’d have spelled 
really with a double E. Well, then I love her double 
Es.” A nervous little summons by the han^ he is 
holding brings him back. ‘‘God forgive me, I really 
believe I was forgetting Mitsou was there in front of me.” 

{Alouct)\ Wine waitci*! Another bottle, please. 
mitsou: Another bottle 1 But you’ll be tijrhtl {She bursts 
out laughing for no reason at alL Flapping her arms like 
swings--) Tm hot, Fm not! Let’s gol 
ROBERT: Gol And leave the rhicken, with ils^mush- 
rooms, all alone? It’d be frightened. And, look, 
here it comes 1 

mitsou: And, look, here it comes! WTiy, that’s a line 
from one of my parts in the next revue. 

ROBERT: Obviously, it’ll be a unicjuely original show. 

The waiter serves. Mitsou eats but little, and Robert 
eats less than he hoped. Their conversation becomes 
feebler than ever; it is no more than some exclama- 
tions, some hand squeezings and smiles of false under- 
standmg; their shouts of laughter hide the emptiness 
of what they say. The guests at the next table are very 
envious of this pair of lovers who are enjoying them- 
selves so much. But the fact is that Robert is jiear to 
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desp^r, in spite, of the champagne and the good ftod. 
He has held Mitsou’s feet and knees between his boots; 
she submitted happily to the hard pressure of* his 
CiJV’alryman*^ knees. All the same, he docs not desire 
her, not yet anyway. Indeed, he has no desire at all, 
except^ that he \x 4 anis to go away, to go away — to see 
nothing in front ^rjiim but an empty street in the 
twiligh^ or a ^deserted avenue wMh young grass 
growing in it, or even one of those countr} roads 
where the verges have been trampled out of existence 
by lorries and armoured cars.’* Mitsou has so small a 
place in his wishes that he is getting hysterical. He 
starts hunting for excuses for lust and jealousy in the 
glances which the drunk but respectful Americans arc 
throwing at Mitsou. calls up pictures of Mitsou 
half naked and in her red stockings. He reproaches 
himself and works himself up; and it won’t do. 
Suddenly he stops trying to be amusing or even nice. 
He notices, w^ithout any particular pleasure, that 
Mitsou when she is animaU 1 shines like a jewel, that 
the wine has not made her flushed, and that the nostrils 
in her over-small nose arc still pale and transparent. 
He has no emotion while listening vaguely to her 
bringing out some family traditions as rules of life: 
*‘The leaves of a mallow-plant are the things to 
cure drunkenness, mother always told me ... Let 
a man walk two steps alone ai'd he’ll do three 
silljj things was what mother said. . . . Mother 
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* always taught me that you can't possibly be 
insulted by anything your inferiors say.” 

He is dreaming, hiding himself in a ^jnelancholy 
solitude. If he dared, he would throw do-^;^ his napk^, 
put a banknote on the table, light a cigarette — and 
say ‘‘Goodbye!” Suddenly he hears \Yith indescribable 
relief that Mitsou is asking him thf time. He cheats, 
by five minutes. 

mitsou: Oh, dear! Is it tliat already? i)arling, IVe got 
to go to the Empyrde. Oh, it's beastly. And my 
head’s spinning too. 

ROBERT : Waiter ! The bill, please. (To the commissionaire) : 

My coat, please, Qrle gets up too quicLlj,) 

MITSOU (angel-faced): Where arc you going? Do you 
want to go round the ^orner? It’s on the first 
floor. 

ROBERT (choking): Round the ? Really, Mitsou! 

mitsou: Why not? Don’t you ever want to go there? 
ROBERT (to recover himselj): The Queen of Spam has no 
legs, madam! 

mitsou: First I heard of it. Fancy the Spaniards not 
minding being ruled by a cripple. . . . Have I got 
my gloves? Tes, I’ve got my gloves. Have I got 
my bag ? No, I haven’t. 

Robert is certainly rather drunk and is electrified by 
the attraction that Mitsou is securing; he hums the 
chorus of a popular song. As they walk through the 
restaurant Mitsou is struggling against dizziness and 
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assulnes a look of elegant disdain, Robert an At of 
devil-may-care which suits him about as well as a ball 
dress wou^d. 

They come out into the street. The Madeleine is 
pink in the slow-dying sptlng twilight. Children of 
three ^to five years old are selling evening papers and 
fading daffodils. Except that the daffodils cost a franc 
instead of ten centimes it is just like peacetime. Mitsou 
shivers. Robert stretches and breathes deeply; he has 
come out into the open. 

COMMISSIONAIRE {to Koberty ^ axi, sir? 

mitsou: And quickly, too. 

She hangs on to Robert’s arm, while two commis- 
sionaires start their usual evening hunt; this consists 
of shooting down, at cither end of the Rue Royale, 
any flying taxi-birds. They run lightly, hardly earth- 
bound at all; sometimes one leaps on to a taxi on the 
wing, hangs on for a moment and drops off it to 
attack a more hopeful prey. At last a vehicle is 
captured, scrapes up to th' kerb and stops. 

ROBERT {to the driver) : Ifie Empyree, Montmartre. 
DRIVER {sourly): Is that all? 

ROBERT (with the cold assurance of a gentleman): You will 
go where you are told. Get in, Mitsou. 

MITSOU (to the chauffeur, who is starting to speafi) : T should 
jolly well think it was all. Do you think I could 
stand your face any longer? 

Recognizing a colleague from her accent, the driver 
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startJ up and says no more. Mitsou leans her head on 
Robert’s shoulder; Robert’s arm goes round her slen- 
der liips. This IS the best minute of all The fresher air, 
the speed, the bluish lights of the half-blacked-out ga?- 
lamps, the alcohol running in their veins, for Robert 
Mitsou’s scent, for Mitsou tne novelty of a mouth 
that IS kissing her mouth; all these art delicious. This 
is the first time that Mitsou has tasted, one by one, 
those smooth lips, that entei prising tongue, and those 
regular small teeth 7 here is a small camne tooth Vrhich 
IS sharper than the other ,, the pleasure of its mp is so 
acute that Mitsou pulls herself away. 

Mirsou {head hack and eyes shut) Oh I 1 wonder where 
It was you bit me. 

He presses her roughly back against the faded 
cushions and the quivering taxi hood He is glad to 
feel himself at last quite normally exasperated, hurried, 
and hardly with a thought foi this woman that he 
wants. He docs, though, remember her name and says 
in a low voice 
Mitsou * 

MITSOU {makl}) Yes . . . But how can we^ . . . We’ie 
nearly there. . . . Do let me go, we’re nearly there. 
Let me go, let me go, you can see I haven’t 
strength to stop you doing an) thing you want. 

He doesn’t heat her, and he doesn’t stop; but the 
taxi pulls up in front ot the funereal line of purple lamps 
which IS all now that mdicates a place of amusement. 
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MiTSOU [hesitatiti^x Aren^t you coming? 

ROBERT: Where? 

MITSOU {polfiting to the stage door) : With me. To wsfft. 

■OBERT {cr%^ and greedy): No, You come. 

MITSOU (dJstresscJ): But I can^tl Think of my contract. 

I giv^ you the key? 

ROBERT: What ke^'? 

MI J’SOLy The ket o( my flat, of course. You can go back 
there and get into bed and wait for me. 

ROBERT {shocked): Certainly not. 

MITSOU : {still more upset): But*what uill you do? 

ROBERT: Walk about. Wait outside here. Go to the 
pictures. 

MITSOU: Why don’t you go into the audience and see 
my act ? 

ROBERT {sullenly): I don’t know. 1 just don’t like to 
watch you from the audience any more. 

MITSOU {annoyed): Well, it’s a pity. I’ve got such pretty 
costumes, and a very serious number ( ailed “The 
Ivy on the Battkfleld’' with a httle girdle of ivy 
leaves and a matching crown. 

ROBERT {with a loud laugh): W’ell, thai ’s funny 1 

MITSOU {scared) : Robert^ what’s wrong ? 

ROBERT: Nothing. 1 was just thinking of the sort of 
people who believe that ivy grows on battlefields. 
Don’t be cross, Mitsou dear. In two hours I’U be 
here with a taxi. 

}AXjpsovJiclumsily): You needn’t. I’ll have the car — - 
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robeIct {interrupting): Then give it to the poor, or go 
home in it all by yourself. I shall be here, and I 
^hall have a taxi. 

He lifts his officer’s cap, kisses her hand as thougL 
she was not holding up her mouth, and watches her as 
she goes. She runs, pushing her head forward hke a 
shop-girl who is late. She doesn’t turn her head, but it 
is only because she is afraid to see in the^reary hght of 
the bluish lamps the sombre face of a discontented, 
ungrateful young man, whose mouth is still shimng 
from a last fierce kiss. 
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M TTSOwfs flat. She comes in, in front of Robert. He 
is blinking in the electric light and walks for- 
wardiin a rather hostile way, cautiously circling round 
the furniture. Mksc^u^mrns round lo look at him. She 
threwiicrsclf wildly into the taxi he had waiting, the 
journey seemed so short (some sloppy kisses, some 
stiff remarks — “Was thotc a big audience? Not too 
tired?’’ “VC hat on earth dicl you do for those two 
hours ?” and so on) that she hasn’t had time to find out 
if ^‘lic’s still cjuarrclling” as she thinks of it, childishly. 
No, he isn’t quarrelling, but he is watchful. He is 
watching those strang«i doors, and the chandelier of 
the Goths - in short the whole room \\ hose luxury just 
because it is so commonplace reminds him of the 
provinces, with their lacc and scoMops and thick car- 
pets, There is the astounding bed waiting for them. 
A marital bed, whose shccio are a little coarse, whose 
pillows have blue bow's on them, and whose silk 
counterpane is quilted. A big bed, sleeping in and 
for conceiving children m. “If J go anywhere near that 
bed,” Robert thinks, “I’m finished.” For he has just 
noticed that he is falling asleep on his feet. 

MiTSOu: We can talk comfortably now, dear; ^here’s no 
here. Gome and let me sho >'ou. This is the 
bathroom; I’ll run a bath right away. (He hears the 
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\aps rm, and smiles a comfortable smile. He has already 
bad one hath this morning^ he would have as many more 
as you liked) : This is the boudoir. That v ay you go 
out into the passage^ and that is the <£oubleyou^ 
Come here and I’ll show vou how the light turns 
on in it. 

ROBERT {with male shyness): Never mind, Mitsou. I’ll 
find it. 

mitsou: That’s what people say, and then in the night 
you want to get up to weewcc and you bang into 
everything and land up in the kitchen. Now just 
look, the switch is to the left of the door. Docs 
it annoy you to be shown the doubleyou ? 
Gracious, you are a difficult person. You don’t 
ever mind asking for a drink and then you won’t 
talk about what everyone needs when they’ve had 
a drink. Now, this is the sitting-room. 

Robert follows her and looks vaguely at the South 
Sea Islands cushions and the fake Dresden china. He is 
thinking only about the bed. Those huge fat pillows 
that you slip your arm underneath to find a cool place. 
The musical elasticity of the mattress. That white, 
smooth plain, the sheet. To drop down on it, one leg 
that way, one leg this, and fall asleep. ‘‘Asleep?” he 
thinks with a start. “It wasn’t to sleep that I came 
here.” 

Mitsou has brought him back into the bedrc'^m. In 
her black frock, with her eyes chastely lowered ai^d her 
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long, patrician •neck, she looks as meek as a bride. 
Robert is not touched by it, but all the same, in bjjack 
against a iace background, Mitsou is a charming 
picture, an<f he smiles. 

ROBERT: What are you thinking of, Mitsou? 

MiTSOtf (raising her eyes, modestly)-. 1 was thinking 1 
would undress inchc boudoir. The bath is full; 
I’ll* only taie ten minutes, then I’ll run another 
one for you and then 

ROBERT (greedily, lookin^ at the bed): And then we’ll go 
to bed ! 

i^^rson (flattered)-. Darling! (She thrown her arms rouna 
hi^ neck, kisses him and runs offS 
Robert, left alone, stands for a moment by the bed 
“Only my cheek,” he sajs to himself. “Just to put my 
cheek down on the pillow for a moment while Pm 
waiting. Don’t let’s be a damned fool. If I once put my 
face down on that white linen what Mxtsou finds when 
she comes back will be a wallowing beast in boots, 
snoring away on the bed.” lie drops into an armchair 
and tries to think about Mitsou. He falls at once into 
the rigid sleep of a soldier, sitting up head erect, face 
stiff. This petiification covers a scries of brief dreams, 
in which war and boyhood (for him so close together) 
mingle their memories. Blackening blood in great 
pools, flashes of fire, a holiday house in the country, a 
flat botfcMued boat on the river in the imi. He is bare- 
foeftd, •a small boy again, scooping the water for 
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tadpoles with a straw hat, when Mitsou re-appeaxs 
and wakes him. 

i 

MITSOU (irt a peach-coloured wrap, her hair hanging down, 
very moved, very brave Here I am. Tn^Teady. 
ROBERT {delighted because she has no pyjamas on): My 
darling ! That’s the phrase for a jiUcrifice. 

He takes her in his arms, andJ^c^'ornes solemn again^ 
because she is naked an<l because she’,^s trembling. 
ROBERT: Mitsou, I apologise for my unsuitable dress. 
May I go to the bathroom ? 

I 

MITSOU {very solemn too ) : Yes. I’ve filled the bath. I think 
everything’s there. 

He goes off. He enjoys thoroughly the hot water, 
splashing with his feet in the bath, rubbing^himsclf 
with soap and the bath glove,'*noting the earnest care 
with which Mitsou has provided a fresh soap tablet, 
new towels, bath salts, and scented toilet water. Mean- 
while she is getting timidly into bed. She is trembling 
very slightly and watches the pink ribbon quiver on 
her silk wTap w'hich she has kept on. She listens res- 
pectfully to the muffled noises coining from the bath- 
room. Suddenly she thinks of an evening last week 
when Fluff came leaping down the staircase of the 
Empyree to keep a date, and was calling out quite 
shamelessly: ‘'Qicers, girls! There’s going to be love- 
making! There’s going to be lovemaking!” (only she 
didn’t use the word ‘^lovemaking”). Mitsou doesn’t 
feel like dancing or like shouting; she ruminato a 
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minute and then shakes her head; ‘*Yes. But theli, for 
Fluff, it wasn't a love affair.” Then she thinks, with a 
sense of sljame, of an earlier time, when she gave her- 
Self, with% cold politeness^ to the Respectable Man, 
whose embraces were no use to her. “What a long way 
that •eemsl I ck>n’t know where I am. I shan’t ever 
know. ... I am goyij^ to seem like an old maid.” She 
sighs.-^-Roberj* comes in without knocking. He is 
wearing a bathrobe. 

MiTSOU {sitting up sir nght on her hoiiow): But I put 
pyjamas out for you! On the chair at the foot of 
the bath. 

ROBERT (completely revived by the hath)\ Do you think 
I’d wear rcach-mc -downs? 

He drops ofl the baArobe and stanrls there naked, 
certain of getting his effect. But it is pearls before 
swine, for Mils(^u thinks any man “a firu iigure” who 
hasn’t got a paunch. She turns awaj her eyes, which 
is a great pity, makes here If as small as she can on 
her side of the bed, and says: 

“You’ll be sure to catch cold.” 

With one jump he is on the bed, opens it, dives in 
and slips his left arm round MitSv)u’s waist. He pulls 
her to him and pi esses her wheJe body against his. 
She lets out a small scjucal like an animal which has 
been crushed and then stays dumbly squashed against 
bim, hopathing \ cry fast. 
ac^ER'f (victoriously')'. Aha! Aha! 
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But it would be hard for him to say if his cry of 
victory is about his capture of Mitsou, or about the . 
sheet. It is caressing all his body with the ^eetness of 
tne indescribable surface of hard linen, \(^ch he his , 
so often remembered. Close to his own face there is 
another young face, with big eyes which are veiy dark 
in the half light, a fresh round facie, ^writh a disorder of 
hair around it. He is almost touching Jaer nosoi, a very 
small nose, which makes kisses so easy. He is breathing 
a breath that still has a faint scent of toothpaste and of 
the toilet water with which she rubbed her cheeks. 
He uses his bare knees to separate two knees which are 
still protected by silk, and easily settles his leg between 
two smooth thighs. He can feel they are beautifully 
rounded, and the flesh is firm^and resilient. He is very 
comfortably placed so. If he had the courage, he would 
say to this unknown young woman whom he is em- 
bracing so intimately: ‘‘Look, my dear, shall we stay 
just like this ? Let’s go to sleep, if we want to — or talk, 
but only a little. Or we can cuddle a little, but quite 
platonically, without any nonsense. We can do more if 
we feel like it. It’s quite possible that desire will wake 
both of us up, some time during the night. . . . But 
unfortunately that delicate armistice isn’t allowed. 
Because we each of us are afraid of failing the other I 
have got to pull up or open out that silky veil, which 
feels so very nice as a matter of fact. I hav<“. got to 
break up our friendly hug, 1 have got to bustle sinoYOu 
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have got to hand yourself over. Sure enough we ftiall 
be happy afterwards, like children who break a win- 
dow to get |ome fresh air. Afterwards they sometimes 
,tfcink the window had its use. Perhaps it was eveft 
better than a draught. Oh, well. Let’s go!” 

He doesn’t only think that last phrase; he says it. 
ROBERT: I^t’s go!* 

Mil ^ouJif'aguely ^orried ) : Go where ? 

ROBERT {cofypassionaidy^ for she /r really very pretij)\ Mv 
dear, I am a pest. f.Lt’s awaj fnim this still- 
ness, this playing at Paul and Virginie, and to hell 
with all figicaves I 

Mirsou (»7w is quite contenfid, jmt nou^y to have no idea 
what he is talking about): Yes, of course. 

But she closes hci c^lids and her fingers stay as 
chaste as her eyes. 

ROBERT: {tn a whhper): \re ^^ou asleep. Mil sou? 

MITSOU {the same ) : Fast asleep. 

She looks under her eyelashes at this pretty, naked 
faun who is crouching over her. He laughs, because he 
has seen the black and white of her mischievous eyes ; 
she answers with a nervous sharp laugh herself. ITie 
simple lovely gaiety of animals has come close to 
them; each is near to a friendly biting, rolling and 
struggling; but each too remembers the need for 
making love, that unavoidable embrace. “Let s go I” 
He p^l^ into it a hearty good will v '1 rh his youth 
sooft wgrms into something more; his lovemaking 
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follc/Ws a standard path. Mouth first, yc;s; certainly the 
mouth. Now the throat, never forget the throat; it 
harcfly fills his two hands, and is straight enough to 
cfcservc the lingering, idolatrous respect h^ pays it. ^ 
MiTSOCT {excited, and almost cryn^x Oh I 

Her exclamation, the drooping curws of her mouth, 
and the hope that she might rqally «ry, excite the in- 
vader more than he intended. He rusljcs throj^gh all 
the stages which the most elementary rules of love- 
making prescribe. In one leap, Robcit has taken every- 
thing that his white victim has to offer; she is spread 
out underneath him with her hair streaming; she has 
made no resistance. He takes a mtiment to savour fully, 
motionless witlun, the pleasure of u hat he has seized. 
Then the slow rhythm begins^ to the tunc of an un- 
heard dirge, the dance of two joined bodies which are 
linked together as if they verc healing and closing a 
wound. 

In Mnsou’s bedioom, for the first time, there is a 
magnificent picture thrown upon the lace covered wall 
at the head of her bed : it is the shadow of the body of 
a naked rider, br<;ad shouldered and narrow waisted, 
arched over his mount that you cannot sec. 
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T hree •’dock in the morning. He is asleep, SHfe 
wakes up, perhaps because he has moved, per- 
haps because th«y forgot to turn the light out. She is a 
little lost as she vialyn^, but in a moment she remem- 
bers; young ^han is next to her, a young man who 
became her lover about midiiight, briefly and almost 
silently, and then fell sleep next to h( r, as suddenly 
as people fall dead. 

She is tired h\xt clear-eyed. She only remembers a 
most unusual pleasure, the pleasure of holding close to 
her a beautiful ^oung body which smell swTOter as it 
grew warmer, like ccda% wood when \ou rub it, and 
which litted into hers exactly, as closely as petals in a 
bud; tins way it was nice, and that way it was nicer, 
and each time he changed it was bettei . It is that she is 
grateful tor, not for the sham exxitement, wliich she 
doesn’t value very much. 

He is sleeping on his side, with one arm under his 
head. She feds guilty at staring at liim. If he was awake, 
would he allow her to examine so carefully the veins 
under his white skin, and the (uz7 below his flat 
nipples, which makes a fleur dc lis on his breast? 
There is a white scar on his shoulder. Two vaccination 
marks his upper arm. His ribs she \ their arched 
shape through his skin; hasn’t be got thinner and 

H 
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palA: in these last few weeks ? Where has he been living 
and what has it been like? His fine hands are very 
dark, at the end of his white arms; ttcnph digging, 
#ceel, fire — which is responsible for hardening them 
and breaking their nails 

Can Mitsou kiss that open hand without waking its 
serious sleeping owner? No, she ran’t; he has moved; 
he is still moving. He is dreaming. *'^hc skin of his 
forehead, his eyebrows, the quivering corners of his 
mouth, all his features are suddenly filled with a hfe 
which has nothing to do with everyday joy or sorrow. 
Something outside this world is tormenting this 
prisoner of a dream. Mitsou is horrified as he struggles 
and groans; his helpless feet attempt to rup, and he 
tries in vain to get up. A soxt of sob breaks up the 
agony in his unhappy face just at the moment that 
Mitsou has decided to call him back from his dreams 
and save him. He falls back into the serene sleep that 
has been momentarily disturbed by var, terror, carn- 
age and death. 

While her hand is still raised to wake him Mitsou 
leans over him and v^atches the last ripples of his 
dream \amsh on hur lo\er‘’s face. A final twitch, a 
sudden flash of mother-of-pearl under his eyelids, and 
he is fast asleep again, freed from his anxious spirit. 
‘‘You would think he had gone away”, Mitsou con- 
siders. But she doesn’t let the faint but unpleasant 
thought become too clear, the thought that she is 
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Watching her loycr leave her on a ship, the ship of step. 

She doesn’t feci sleepy. The bed smells nice. She has 
never bent^over the Respectable Man and watAied 
Rim sleep. iVhat is he like when he sleeps ^ She doc'^n^t 
know. She thinks for a moment of ihal elegant fifty*- 
year-f4d in bluef)yjamas, her skin creep‘s, and she puts 
the picture aside.^“l^ ign’t suitable at all.” But there’s 
anoihe# picturc^bchiiid it: the Respectable Man sitting 
in front of her at the lunch tiible at a cjuarter to one. 
“What shall 1 do?” Three o’clock in the morning; 
that means she has nine hours still. She turns her head 
unconsciously towards the windijw where the night is 
fading; the instincth e movement of prisones s or cage d 
animals. “What shall 1 do?” Tell the truth; that w^as 
what she first thought %f, because she is good, light- 
hearted, and rather simple even if she is very young. 
But she is not going to tell this truth without tlic per- 
mission of the man sleeping next tc. her there; her 
secret isn’t only hers. There is a name that she is not 
going to tell to the Respectable Man, not out of vanity, 
nor unkindness, nor even sheer excess of joy; she wall 
only tell because the right time has t omc to tell it — 
if it ever docs. Mitsou slukes her head and her black 
ringlets, “No,” she says to herself, “I mustn’t say 
anything to Pierre. Until I’m told otherwise, it’s more 
decent to lie about it. Robert is to decide. ... F he 

doesn’t decide anything, well ” hi . k:>oks at him 

rather dfightenedly. He is now in the land of the 
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deepest sleep there is, where no dreams*come, and he is 
as handsome as an embalmed body. “Is that man to be 
my life?^’ Mitsou prays. “Oh, if only he was wil- 
ling. . , Immediately she rises to the heig- ts of coni- 
pletcly mundane heroism. “Tf only he was willing, I 
wouldn’t need all these things IVe got here. I’d just 
take one room somewhere. I’m. earning seven hundred 
francs a month — eight hundred in the next rc^ uc. I’d 
sell my big diamond ring. I’d take cinema work like 
I did two vears ago; he could come and fetch me after 
the theatre, when the war’s over.” She smiles, a swift 
ghost of a smile. “No. He wouldn’t come. He wouldn’t 
wait in mv dressing-room. He wouldn’t gossip with 
Fluff and Alice Weiss wlule 1 w^as on stage. ]^Ie is too 
proud. He’s difficult. He’s nol at all ordinary.” 

The sparrows are beginning to twitter, and Mitsou 
is tired of thinking. She* yawns wnth cold and hunger; 
the discomfort of the morning is coming over her. She 
hasn’t the energy to go and get the banana^, under-ripe 
cherries and dry biscuits four steps away. She tells 
herself she is utterly miserable and has no hope of ever 
going to sleep again; as she repeats this she lies back 
and fits herself against Robert’s unmoving back, her 
knees in the crook of his half folded legs, and falls 
fast asleep again. 

Five o’clock. The sky that shows in the crack be- 
tween the curtains is turning from blue to pm’-. Some- 
one knocks against a piece of furniture in the house, or 
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sliuts a door, and Robert suddenly answers it: 

He sits straight up. He looks quickly round the room, 
and then at the black head of the small wild ammal 
tiidden in#he white pillow- — Mitsou asleep. He wakes 
up like the l went y-y ear-old soldier he is — cheerful, 
rested aggressjt/e, prepared to leap up and run to the 
sun. But Mitsou ^ajs |sleep. ‘"Poor chiliL She has slept 
peaccfially riglj^ through the night. And I ... 1 didn’t 
disturb her.” 11c starts to take her in his arms, and then 
changes his mind. 11c Awaits to C(»ml) his hair with his 
fingers and to rub his eyes; he dunks a little of the 
tepid mineral water at the bedside tabic. He rebukes 
himself for having slept ‘like r hu band”, atul leans 
over to her. Mitsou has Aaguelv noticed some move- 
ment round her, and lioves aw*i} 1 ki arms that w'crc 
protecting her face. She is pale; the two crescents of 
her eyelashes reflect the crescents c>f her cyebiows, as 
the span of a bridge is repeated by an^)thcr span in the 
w-atcr of the river. Her mouth is tightly closed, small 
and sad. 

“How pretty she is/’ he notices. “And w^hat a 
pity . . He Is almost thinking aloiu , and has startled 
himself. “What a pity what? Well . . . this is what. A 
pity that when I saw^ her I stopped being in love with 
Mitsou. In a minute or tw'o 1 am going to prove to 
her that she is beautiful and I am young and vigorous. 
And thitt will have no importance. importance at 
all. All the same, I am sorrj^ that it won’t. There is a 
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trouWe between me and Mitsou, something very irs 
convenient that is bothering me. It’s perfectly all right 
that she should expect me to be unique, but I chose to 
Wunt her too to be unusual. And it’s so happened lhaf 
she is. She’s not like Germain*^ at Christmas or Lily in 
March, and not at all like — Good God^ I’m forgetting 
already — like Cri-cri in September of last year ” 

He picks over a few quite agreeable memori ts and 
each time he comments loyally: ‘‘But Mitsou is better. 
Mitsou is better and all the same no affaire has ever 
left me so discontented. She’s more affectionate than 
skilful in bed? That doesn’t really matter. She’s silly? 
No, she isn’t. Yim’tc not silly if your sensibility is so 
good, and if yonr instinct tells you what you can’t think 
out. Her real fault is . . 

lie lifts off a tiny curl vhich has fallen across Mit- 
sou’s check, and tries to get his case against her quite 
clear. “Her real fault is only this: she males you have 
to think about her just when you want to say, ‘You are 
only a little anxiety, you aren’t big enough to be a real 
nuisance.’ ” 

A ray of sunlight is reflected from a window across 
the street and makes a dancing square of light on the 
back the window curtains; the young man is seized 
by a sort of animal impatience, an indistinct irritation, 
and a very di. tinct impulse to go away. “I could go 
away very easily,” he thinks, looking at Mitsou, who 
is still asleep and is growing less pale as the light gets 
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brighter. "Thefe’s nothing to stop me. Not herj she 
will let me go without any arguments or coquetry. 
She’ll give me m) freedom all right. But just at the 
ihomcnt “^/turn her oft, there’ll be a silent appeal, the 
camouflage of a very proud beggar : ‘I don’t want any- 
thing * I never atked you for anj^hing, did 1 ?’ ” 

He realizes that whatever he does he looks like 
falLag below ^ilsou’s level; he shrugs his shoulders 
and thinks, rather brutally, ‘"Anyway, it's very 
pleasant.” 

The sight of Mitsou who hasn’t moved brings back 
his natural kindness, “She is pretty,” he repeats. 
“When she wakes up she’ll say something silly. But 
Cri-ctiin September poured out nonsense first thing in 
the morning, and so did Lil) ju March; and I forgave 
them at once. Or perhaps she will knock me out with 
one of her sentimental platitudes, as vast as the world 
and as stale, 'fhey upset me.” 

The strange room is getting lighter; he looks round 
it venomously. 

“That statuette in soapy marble, the bowl hanging 
by chains frdm the ceiling, the Cupids pouring lace 
curtains dowm on to mj head: 1 never expected any- 
thing like them. What did I expect to find, then ? Well, 
a woman who wasn’t Cri-cri or Lily. Or Mitsou. I’m 
twisting things. I’m exaggerating her negativL- virtues. 
I ought to say quite coarsely: ‘She didn’t amuse me; 
she didn’t affect me enough to make me cry. The 
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motipn of her narrow hips wasn’t enough to give lAe 
that violent pleasure that sends you wild. Or exhausts 
you.'* Then if that’s so, all I have to do is to go away, 
and add to Lily of some earlier month another entry*. 
‘Mitsou in May.’ No, it’s not true. Something in this 
girl is asking for what I can’t and n:eJn’t give her, 
because I’m young and a soldjcr. ,Shc seems to be 
wanting, passionately, for me to help^her to he like 
the woman I shall love some day. She has a sort of 
resemblance to her already. Vthat has happened is that 
a plough has turned up, much too soon, a sod where 
there was the live seed, ot rather the hilplcss and un- 
formed larva, of the love of my future life. But I am 
not going to drae my future love out of its eggshell, 
not yet. It’s not 1115 fault that I‘ vc been living foi three 
years the sort of life where any action — or any lefusal 
to act — ^is forced to have an intense meaning, like a 
religious problem. It’s a kind of life when you are 
forced to believe in the seriousness of everything, even 
in the bcriousncss of not bcino m love. That’s the real 
reason, Mitsou, why I am in vour bed trying to 
evaluate the niipoitance of our joint inisukc, instead of 
going aw’^ay fiicndlily and then sending postcards 
from the trenches. 1 don’t think it will kill you, will it, 
to have had the light let in too soon on to your grow- 
ing life? It won’t. You will be a little upset, but jou 
will crawl back into your egg. I don't thinki^it is for 
me to bring you out of it. That is almost certainly 
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reserved for someone much more mature, ''lore 
patient, more frivolous and more meticulous than I 
am. And he mustn’t be stopped short as I am by the 
^iwy’ to^^e of all your woids and thoughts. A lot of 
people kiiOw nothing at all about the life of young 
soldiers — frighf^ned, inspired, sceptical, resigned, 
greedy but deprived of everything, weighed down by a 
sour and premature old age, borne up by childish con- 
fidence — and they don’t know cither how that civvy 
flavour spoils our occasional reappearances for a 
moment in our old life in our homes and towns, and 
with our women. 

‘‘Anyway, Mitsou my dear, you have made me think 
about the woman I’ll love some Jay, I think she will 
have your sweetness, .nd a sort <^f pride like yours 
that will make her able to bear disappointments. I hope 
that as a dividend she’ll also have a big heart behind 
similar small breasts, rather h'w-slung. I like to think, 
already, that she and 1 will speak the same language 
and wc shan’t be the least surprised when we meet each 
other.” 

He listens to his own thoughts, a httle saddened at 
the sort of loneliness that is going to be his life until 
he finds the final edition of a Mitsou. In the streets a 
water hose crashes a jet of water on to the pavement. 
Empty milk churns are making a noise like Suiss cow- 
bells. The naked young man makes up his mind, with 
his favourite word: “Let’s go!” He leans over Mitsou, 
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wheels still asleep. “Goodbye, my darling”, he says ve/y 
softly before he wakes her. Then he does wake her, by 
pulling her close to him, kissing her, and saymg in a 
l®ud, cheerful voice: 

“Good morning, MiVsouI” 



TX 




T he s'loie day, three o’clock in the afternodh. 

Mitsoti has had lunch Respectable Man, 

and tke Respectable Man noticed no change in her. 
She has learned soy ^o keep a secret, and how to tell 
suitable lies, afd bow to keep her mouth shut to avoid 
lymg; she is offering up these wretched concessions to 
convention as a sacrilice t(^ her favourite love. The 
Respectable Man has just gone and has left with 
Witsou the reassuring promise that he won’t come to 
see.her again until the same time tomorrow. Left to 
herself, Mitsou \ery nearly gave way for the first time 
in her life to a violent ’excitement, violent enough to 
make her smash a vase deliberately, jump with both 
feet on the silk seat of the armchair, throw cushions at 
the ceiling, oi just make silly squalhng noises. The 
Respectable Man has gone halt an hour earlier than 
usual, and she has thirt) minutes extra to get her face, 
her hair and her little body ready: Robert is going to 
call for her af five and they are gomg to drive in a taxi 
to the Bois dc Boulogne, right to the empty avenues of 
Auteuil. When Robert left her she was tired, and a 
little disappointed because he wouldn’t wait till the 
maid came and brought breakfast. But their kiss as he 
left had Jbeen a long one, and more loving than she 
had hoped for. 
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*^Whcn he said ^You’re adorable? as he wen®,” 
Mi^ou said to herself, almost thought he was going 
to say ‘I love you.* ** The memory is too delicious for 
Ifer even to smile at it, and so her seriousi'ess is not 
even shaken when the bell^rings, and she say? to herself, 
with a certainty so absolute that for'the mmu^-e it is 
almost a comfort: "‘That’s a leftq*. He isn’t coming.’* 
THE MAID {coming in ) : A letter brought •Iiy hand,«.na’am. 
MITSOU {in a small voice ) : Arc they waiting for an answer ? 
THE maid: No, ma’am. was a soldier, a private. He 
didn’t stay. 

MITSOU: All right, lliank you. 

She doesn't open the letter at once. She has to,rest 
tor a minute, because she has felt a sudden, ivholly 
physical faintness, the kind tlfat comes over you after 
a violent nose-bleeding or a slight heart-attack. “How 
very odd,” she thinks, “it’s like my heart turmng 
pale.” Then she sits down by the window, opens the 
letter, and reads it : 

“Mitsou, my dear, — ^The captain with whom 1 came 
on this special service has to go back tonight.” 

Mitsou stops and draw's a long brekth after that 
sentence She says to herself: “I understand. It isn’t as 
though he was cross with me, or had sometlung at the 
back of his mind.” She even smiles, so as to prove to 
herself that everythmg is all right, and, damn it all, 
“there’s a war on”. 

“Mitsou, my dear, — The captain with whom, I came 
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(\i tlfis special jervice has to go back tonight. Ne^illess 
to say, dear Mitsou, I have to go too. His legs are 
covered in serge and leather; it is like an over-^lled 
Valise — ^npt*the sort of thighs I hoped to have ncxWo 
mine tonight. I am rather afraid, my warm and smooth 
darliijg, to telNyou just how much and in what way 
I am missing yoji.^(Look, I have thoughtlessly gone 
back 1^ callin^*you vous as we did in our letters, even 
though thi^ morning we called each i >thcr fu with all our 
heart, and all our bod} too.]^I should tell it you badly, 
and I don’t really want to tell you. Remember it was 
only a little while ago you called me your ‘twin’, as 
if J^was a classmate and a rival. Your infatuated rival 
then, darling, is not going to tell you what he misses 
most in leaving you, o! what he misses least, it would 
swell your head, and also prick your httle-girl vanity. 

“The best thing for you to do when youVe read this 
letter, Mitsou, is to sit down at that old pink desk 
which I saw in your boudoir and write me a letter. 
That vray, I shan’t have to wait loo long for your first 
letter at the front. Tell me quite brutally if you are 
sulking over* our lost afternoon, our dinner that has 
been postponed and our night together that we shall 
have some other time. Tell me too which you’d have 
chosen, if you’d been forced to have one or the other — 
the long drive with me or the short night, which would 
start so Ijte and end so soon? I hadn’t an opportunity, 
this time, to ask you the questions that can’t be ignored 
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or e>|ided, when two mouths are close^ together* an/ 
the whole of one body is cross-examining another. 
IVc not ravished a single one of your secrets. Fm still 
under the pleasant slack influence of my <51<^ habit of 
waiting a long time — ^it was alwavs four days^— for one 
of your veils to fall and one of your plirases to ^ome 
through. Our conversation was made so slow by the 
past that I began to associate *you \«ij:h an idea of 
languidness and indifference. I lost that delusion last 
night, in your arms. There could be no mistake; you 
had your own rhjthm and it drove me on, saying 
‘quicker, quicker stiir. 

'1 don’t know when Fll come back. I don’t know if 
Fll come back at all. Don’t be upset, my dear; l^onh 
mean by that that the roads are dreadful and a car acci- 
dent may break my leg, and that bad drinking water 
has given several men in my regiment dysentery. The 
other thmg, what you call ‘danger’, we just don’t talk 
about, that’s all. The chief point is: You’ve got to 
write to me, Mitsou. Perhaps it is cynical of me, but 1 
must admit to you I want to compare two Mitsous 
that I know and have pressed against-^ my breast : 
Mitsou on paper and Mitsou on a bed. Here is another 
admission, equally unwise: Supposing you get tired 
of me before you see me again, and supposing you go 
out a few wceko from now with another lieutenant, 
dressed in blue and in love with Mitsou, as al^ French 
lieutenants ought to be and would like to be, I think 
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I^esAve a lettejr aboftt it. A last letter from Mitsoij foil 
of her dangerous simplicity, her unanswerable sincerity, 
and her arguments which are always based only on 
the facts. ^ 

‘*rm jcJking, Mitsou. It’s a stupidly correct thing to 
do at^the end t)f a letter, when you’d really rather 
complain and curse^ I kiss your hands only, tn} dear; 
I am putting put of my mind for the minute, like a 
good boy, the memory of all the rest of your body that 
was so kind to me, 

^Tour 

*'Bluc Lieutenant” 


Mitsou to the Blue IJeutcnant 

I AM sitting at my little desk. But I didn’t sit down 
at it at once, and I haven’t started writing my 
letter to you without thinking about it, as you told me 
to. First of all it isn’t my nature to, and I couldn’t 
anyway. And next, a person has to have time to read a 
letter, to read it properly, and laugh and blow her nose, 
and wipe her eyes and think about it. 1 ^old you already. 
I can’t write quickly. And anyway you didn’t yourself 
write your own letter quickly. You took an awful long 
time about it for an officer who’s been called back to 
duty. Darling, that isn’t a reproach; don’t bring jour 
eyebrow^ together over your nose. It isn’t a reproach 
and all the same it is. I’m wondering if I wouldn’t 
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rathfr you’d written: “Am compelled tp go back' wilfa 
the captain. Love and kisses.” Like a telegram, you 
know. Please don’t be cross; let me tell you first what 
iss’t all right and the nicer things will comdl^ter. Well,^ 
there It IS, jou’re going and it . horrid and* it’s even 
worse than that. Now why make excuses for yc^aiself 
over It. r\e got the idea that the ^xcuses aren’t so 
much because >ou’re going but tccausi?^ ou’re Iravmg 
me. Now you’ll be saying, “^fhere’s hlitsou again; 
how can 1 go without also leaving her?” Well, of 
course.* It’s difficult to explain, but it’s not difficult to 
undeistand . . . Darling, only get one thing into your 
head — 1 lo\ e j ou Oh, I don’t think Tm gi\ ing yqji a 
mce present in sa\ing that, quite the contrary^ You 
poor boy, 1 love you; that’s Inorc like. And if you 
choose you can say when you read it, “That’s very 
nice for me, I don’t think”. A woman who loves you, 
even a stupid woman like I, becomes an awful nuis- 
ance, she knows things and she guesses things. She’s 
hke the electric light when you turn it on; one minute 
there’s only a switch and a stupid glass bulb, and the 
next there’s a sort ofhneoflire that lights ei crythingup. 

The nice part for you of this boring thing that is 
happening to you is this, that now I know you can 
coimt on me. Count on me for anything. To wait if 
you want me to wait, and to guess it if there’s some- 
thing you’re ashamed to tell me. Count on ipe too if 
the idea comes to you to say to my face “it’s all over 
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you won’t need any soft soap or the other thing. 

And another thing, if you think I ought to change 
^my job, pr*get myself more educated, or alter in some 
way or ftther, 1 can*do that too, even if it’s only to 
amu^ you or ^o have something to talk to me of. 

Does that nijjke you feel a bit more comfortable 
aboutwne lovjj^g you? Oh, I do hope it does. I’m more 
or less comforted on my side, because there’s nothing 
I don’t see, and your Ict^r doesn’t hide anything, 
least of all. Dear blue lieutenant, it isn’t at all difficult 
sec that though you don’t know it what you are 
re^y trying to do is to jump backwards to before our 
meeting yesterSay. Nobody could say nicer things than 
you do about the letters we wrote each other Jiefore. 
A person who wasn’t well brought up would just have 
said to me: “I was crazy about you until I met you. 
So let’s wipe out the last twenty-four hours and start, 
again.” But the only use of being well brought up is 
that you can serve out nicely on a plate what other 
people throw in people’s faces. 

“There yt)u arc,” you’ll be saying, “there’s that 
Mitsou being cross.” Not cross or miserable, dear, 
and I do really believe I’m more comfortable in my 
mind than I was this morning. Think, I was asking 
myself then when I was all by myself “There’s nobody 
who’ll t^ll me vhat be really thinks of me” and of 
course I didn’t expect to get that information from 
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you^In your world nobody says ‘tYou^e a ihoroughj^ir 
nasty woman. Miss”. You say : ^‘Madame, I am charmed 
to be with you. I must just vslip out to get some 
cigarettes; I won't be a minute”, and ydu^leave he/ 
there for the rest of her life. I am not a thoroughly 
nasty woman, but I was afraid I mightli't ever s^e you 
again, not even in a letter. 

As it is, after the first shock, I can see /hat thef-e isn't 
much harm done. ^^Well,” I say to myself, ‘‘he is 
writing to me. He remer^bers who I am, he asks me 
questions, he wants to know about me.” You shall 
know everything, dear. Ask anything you want to. 
Which would I have preferred — the daytime driv^ or 
the night we were to have together.^ I havenTt any 
doubt: I’d have chosen the night. My dear, a night 
together is less embarrassing, it's even less intimate, 
f shall always feel more or less good enough for you, 
provided I’ve got no clothes on and am lying in bed 
in your arms The awful thing is that some time one's 
got to get up, and then I’m frightened of you. All that 
you looked for in me while we were together and 
didn’t get — ^1 got all tliat from you. I'm still being 
surprised at your skin being so nice, and the solemn 
expression that you have when you’re asleep, and the 
way you sleep without night clothes. I didn't think 
your feet would be so small. And 1 thought too that 
as you were so refined a young man and at^ so ele- 
gantly in the restaurant and had all sorts of special ways. 
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iVjioftght that you u Duld go in for a lot of elabor^ition 
in making love. But not at all. All you were interested 
in was in taking me at once, smoothly and thoroughly, 
%nd I was4dighted. So how can you expect I shouldn't 
be in lovd with you ? • 

Th^ diflicultVhing for you, dear, would be to stop 
me loving you. WTiat’s almost impossible for me, is 
to getijrou to Jpve ml. Tm saying “almost”, because 
l"m the sort of person who won't believe in the worst 
sort of disasters, or of good^uck. “Mitsou’s much too 
sensible for her age”, the girls used to say. If I hadn’t 
b«en, I wouldn’t of thought things out so carefully 
while you were asleep, last night. While you were 
sleeping, darling, I gave up all hope of the very best 
you might have given fne. But 1 was being like a fire 
brigade, when it tries to save just a little part of a 
building. You see 1 am being quite humble, but I'm 
not begging for anything; please don't think that. If 
you answer me by saying “Goodbye, Mitsou”, it 
won't kill me. I have a tough little heart, and it can 
flourish on disappointment. I am rather like Gitanette, 
you know; they try to comfort her all the time because 
of a great sorrow and she answers : “What good would 
it do me not to have a disappointment to brood over? 
What’d I do with myself?” 

Meanwhile even if I am pigheaded I am going on 
hoping t]jat you won't leave behind just a disappoint- 
ment. When YOU found me I was behind the footlights 
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singipg* a song which had only thr^: verses, and I didnjjl 
have even three ideas in my head. Whatever you liked 
in me, it was you who planted it there; anyway, who- 
ever did, it struck root all right. Weren’t ycfu surprised* 
how I’d grown after only two months ? Thfc trouble 
was that as soon as I actually saw yot all my petals 
curled up. Still, all the same, a woman who’s in love 
docs grow fast. She blooms; sh^ finds p^t how^o put 
on an elegance and a colour that will fool even the 
smartest people. My dear,^I will try to fool you. This 
Ts' a tremendous ambition, and anyway you never asked 
me to go for a walk with you that would go on all out 
lives, dear Blue Lieutenant. But let’s begin with the 
easiest bit first. Please make me a pre^nt by sloping 
with me again; let me have tht surprise of following 
you so easily to the moment of delight. Let me have 
the trust and friendliness of your bod^ ; perhaps one 
night, groping and hardly noticed, those two things 
may bring me myself to you. 


Mitsou 



